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ARTICLES 


Soviet Postwar Foreign Policy 
D. J. DALLIN 


Khrushchev, Molotov and Soviet Foreign Policy 


Two days after Moscow announced the expulsion of Malenkov, Molotov, 
ind Kaganovich from the Party Central Committee, Sir Winston Churchill rather 
optimistically remarked that the Soviet Union was moving toward a new status 
in international affairs in which it would play its part “in this broad and easy com- 
position of the human race.” Similar statements were made in New York and 
Paris concerning the significance of the recent events in the Kremlin. The members 
of the Molotov group, it is said, are bound by dogma, they are doctrinarians for 
whom ideology is the decisive factor; the pragmatists, practical men of the 
\hrushchev type, on the other hand, are not ruled by theory and principles, 
and the focal point of their foreign policy is not so much Communism as the 
safety of their own country. 

As for the difference between Khrushchev’s policy and the line pursued by the 
deposed leaders, Moscow asserts that the disagreements centered around the 
following points: 

1. The Molotov opposition, or at least a part of it, opposed the signing of a 
pact with Austria on the grounds that eastern Austria was a suitable base for 
further penetration into the West and that the Sovietized Austrian industry 
should not be turned over to a “bourgeois” government. 

2. In the case of Japan the opposition refused to make the essentially minor 
concessions without which the renewal of diplomatic relations would have been 
impossible. 

3. Molotov’s attitude towards Yugoslavia remained hostile. He continued to 
keep to the old concept of the international Communist movement as a single, 
monolithic, organism, directed from the Kremlin, and refused reconciliation 


with Tito. 





4. Without concrete examples being given, the opposition was accused of 
opposing peaceful coexistence and a relaxation of international tension. 


However, apart from these four points of major disagreement, there have 
been other questions during the past year on which there appears to have been 
harmony. The two most important were the Hungarian revolt, which, to al! 
indications, was suppressed with the complete agreement of all factions within 
the Soviet Communist Party, and the Near East operation, involving the delivery 
of arms to Syria and Egypt and the direct threat of war against England and 
France. In neither case was there the slightest threat to the safety of the Sovict 
Union, hence the militant line adopted must have been dictated by considerations 
other than self-defense. 

This fact gives the first indication of whether ideology has continued to exert 
an influence on Moscow’s foreign policy since the overthrow of the “anti-Party” 
group. When they risked a major war over the Suez Canal, Khrushchev and 
Molotov were guided by traditional Communist ideas and emotions: the strugg'e 
with Western capitalism and the weakening of Britain and France. In Hungary 
the stakes were the territorial expansion of Communism, for Hungary is of minor 
importance in the Soviet strategic defense network. On the whole, the winter 
months of 1956—57 were passed in an effort to reconcile the two factions in the 
Presidium. Thus, an attempt was made in January 1957 to resurrect the Comintern 
or Cominform, so as to strengthen the Kremlin’s role as leader of the internationa! 
Communist movement. The proposal for a new international Communist organi- 
zation actually came from two Western Communist parties acting at the behest of 
Moscow, but was rejected by the Italian, Chinese, Polish, and Yugoslav parties, 
and perhaps by others. The rejection resulted in a restricted conference, which 
was recently held in Moscow. 

However, the clearest indication of the role played by ideology in recent 
Soviet foreign policy is the Kremlin’s attitude toward the German problem. !n 
an effort to tear Germany away from her Western allies and facilitate a German- 
Soviet rapprochement, the Soviet government has followed the traditional Russian 
line of cooperating with Germany against England and France. Obviously, it is 
to Moscow’s advantage to have a Germany independent of the West as a buffer 
state and a possible ally. But before much can be done along this line the problem 
of the Soviet zone will have to be settled. This would entail the liquidation of a 
major Communist satellite, an act which might well cause considerable upheavals. 
However, such a step is impossible, for here the interests of the Soviet Union 
as a state would have to give way to ideology and the interests of Communist 
expansion. 

Thus, the policy of peaceful coexistence, a term repeated ad nauseam by Khrush- 
chev, the Soviet radio and press, and official resolutions, will lead to nothing. The 
concept of coexistence is tricky if for no other reason than the fact that it does not 
mean the same thing everywhere. To Khrushchev it means the continuation of 
the status quo ; and the West, if it accepted this definition, would automatically 
accept the present boundaries of the Communist empire and thus have to renounce 
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the idea of liberating the satellites. This is impossible, for even if the West is not 
prepared to go to war, it cannot accept the prospect of a continued threat from 
ihe East. 


At the height of World War II Stalin was frequently depicted in the West as a 
realist who, unlike Trotsky, had broken with ideology and was guided solely by 
the task of protecting the Soviet Union, However, no sooner had the fighting 

opped than Stalin’s policy of Communist expansion started a new, albeit cold, 
war, Although Khrushchev’s peaceful policy is better than the aggression favored 
by Molotov, and this is probably what Churchili had in mind, the violent antag- 
onism the Communists are stirring up against the West is making peace con- 
ditional, temporary, and unstable. 


The Neutral and Allied Countries 


Khrushchev has introduced one change into the principles governing Soviet 
foreign policy: a revision of the old theory that war is inevitable while capitalism 
still exists. He announced this new theory at the Twentieth Party Congress, and 
it was immediately taken up by the Soviet press. Molotov and his group, however, 
refused to accept a revision of Leninism, arguing that if individual elements were 
removed from Lenin’s system, the whole might fall apart, since Lenin’s theory 
of the inevitability of war was bound up with his general views on imperialism. 
In his opinion, and later in Stalin’s, war inexorably leads to an extension of Com- 
munism; and even in Stalin’s time it was argued that a third world war would 
complete the process of Communist expansion throughout the world. Although 
\hrushchev has rejected this theory, he has not been able to substitute another 
for it. 

Moscow divides the major countries into five different classes: (1) The Soviet 
Union, on the extreme left flank; (2) its eleven allies and satellites, also well to 
the left; (3) the neutral countries: Finland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, 
India, Indonesia, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, and Syria; (4) the members of 
NATO, SEATO, and the Bagdad Pact, allies of the United States; and (5) the 

nited States, the most right-wing and most reactionary state. While there is no 
var, Communist policy aims at making the countries of any of these groups 
swing more to the left. The first target is the disintegration of NATO and the 
splitting of one country after another from the organizations headed by America 
and Britain. Thus, the Soviet government is striving to persuade France that 
sie would be safer as a neutral than in any alliance with Germany, Bonn is 

ing told that a united Germany would be possible if West Germany joined 

‘neutral bloc, and Japan is being promised economic and political cooperation 
it she will turn her back on the United States. Indeed, the process is similar in 
he case of every country not already bound to Moscow. 


At the same time efforts are being made to bind the neutral countries to the 
Soviet bloc and, if they have Communist parties, to bring them completely into 
the Communist camp. This policy has been quite successful in Indonesia, for 





example, and to a slightly lesser extent in Syria. The leaders of Kerala, the Indian 
state which recently went Communist, are now regarded by Moscow as an 
embryonic all-Indian government. 

To achieve all these aims Khrushchev has been employing two new methods 
to an ever-increasing extent: (1) Supplying weapons to neutral countries which 
promise to turn them against the West; and (2) granting loans, subsidies, and 
technical assistance to neutral countries as well as to Soviet allies. 

In the past few years the Soviets have doled out considerable economic aid. 
This is to some extent an element of the competition with America and the desire 
to acquire the reputation of an economically first-rate world power and to gain 
the position and influence which America, Britain, France, Germany, and other 
Western powers have in under-developed countries. 

Since the war Soviet loans and subsidies to neutral countries have reached the 
figure of $780,800,000, the vast majority of which has been distributed during 
the past two years. Of late, these credit operations have been gaining in tempo. 
The following table shows how part of this sum was made up: 





$ 20,000,000 
281,500,000 





In addition to these sums, the Soviet government is granting extensive loans 
to the satellites and allies. At the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev put 
the figure at five and a quarter billion dollars. This included money owed by 
Bulgaria, Romania, and China for the transfer of Soviet shares in the so-called 
joint-stock companies, but, even so, the actual loans have been considerable. 
Prior to the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 they amounted to 
$1,229,500,000, and between February 1956 and April 1957, $1,429,000,000. 
Loans granted Moscow’s allies permitted them in turn to offer neutral countries 
long-term credits, particularly for the purchase of arms. In addition to the 
$780,000,000 granted neutral states, Moscow has provided Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, and other satellites with $381,000,000. 

A further feature of the Khrushchev era is the investment of large sums 
abroad for political purposes. Since the source of this money is the labor of the 
Soviet population, the greater these foreign investments, the lower the Soviet 
standard of living. In spite of the undoubtedly great strides made in the industriali- 
zation of the country, the USSR continues to have a lower standard of living 
than all the major countries of Europe, not to mention America. This clearly 
indicates how essential a system of rigid dictatorship is for Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy. Had a second party existed in the Soviet Union or a second faction with 
the right to make public speeches there would have been considerable criticism 
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of this craving for power, of the construction of electric power stations in Burma, 
metallurgical works in India, an automobile industry in China, and so on, at the 
expense of the already poor Soviet population. 

By taking all these factors into consideration Khrushchev’s policy of avoiding 
a war can be understood better. It is not aimed at a reconciliation with the non- 
Soviet world, at increasing the standard of living of the Soviet population, or at 
rejection of international adventures, intrigues, or diplomatic aggression. It is, 
in fact, far removed from the idyl of peaceful coexistence, international coopera- 
tion, and the unity of nations in a single organic whole. 


Europe 


During the last few years Soviet foreign policy, based on two factors—Soviet 
military might and the Communist movements of the non-Communist world— 
has been encountering considerable difficulties, particularly in Europe. While 
Soviet military power has grown rapidly, the European Communist movement 
has been on the decline, although this has been balanced to a certain extent by a 
growth of Communism in Asia. 

At the end of the 1940’s Soviet expansion in Europe was brought to a halt: 
The Greek rebellion and the blockade of Berlin were failures, the French Com- 
munists failed to get a seat in the government, and the West German Communist 
Party took a severe beating in the last elections. Moreover, the internal crisis 
facing Communism has become more acute, with the slogans “Away from 
Stalin,” “Away from Moscow,” and the “National Road to Socialism” taken first 
by Yugoslavia, then by Poland and Hungary. There have been periodic upheavals 
and palace revolutions in the higher Communist organs of the satellite countries. 
The result has been more than just a loss in prestige. The total satellite population, 
together with Communist Yugoslavia, is approximately 105 million. Almost half 
ot these, the Hungarians, Poles, and Yugoslavs, are striving to gain independence 
from Moscow. This is the essence of the crisis now facing the Soviet empire, a 
crisis which may be considered the most important event of the past year. More- 
over, the process of disintegration which has begun will be virtually impossible 
to halt, and will thus lead to the destruction of the Soviet European satellite 
empire. 

The armed forces of the satellite countries, about one and a half million men, 
have ceased to be a reliable support for Soviet policy. Even in Romania, Eastern 
Germany, and Bulgaria, the loyalty of the armed forces to Moscow is suspect. 
This unreliability is a further factor restraining the Soviet government from a 
more actively aggressive policy in Europe. 


The Far East 


Although Communism in general has grown in Asia, of late the Soviet 
position has weakened. None of the Soviet satellites has followed Hungary’s 
example and asked to withdraw from the Soviet bloc, and there have been no 
suppressive actions by Soviet armed forces, but the growth of China’s status has 
meant a decline of the USSR’s. 





When Mao Tse-tung’s government came to power, Moscow looked on it with 
pride, still regarding it as a satellite government. Soviet forces remained in Man- 
churia, Soviet officers instructed the new Chinese army, Soviet engineers and 
technicians worked to help restore and expand Chinese industry, and Sovict 
political experts helped create a Chinese “NKVD.” Chinese independence did 
not enter into the picture, and Peiping did not express any dissatisfaction, «t 
least openly. 

Several months after the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek, Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, and their chief advisers were conferring with Stalin in Moscow. 
What information is available indicates that these talks did not run smoothly. 
It even appears that Stalin did not inform the Chinese of his intention to launch 
his attack on South Korea within a few months, and approached them only 
later, when the Communist armies were in danger of annihilation. During the 
Korean War Chinese troops were armed with Soviet weapons or with Japanese 
weapons seized by the Soviets at the end of World War II. Chinese strategy was 
Soviet strategy, and again there was no question of independent Chinese action. 
However, there were other Chinese operations in Southern and Southeast Asia 
which were independent of Moscow: their armies advanced into Tibet; they 
encouraged the uprisings in Nepal; in Indo-China the Chinese provided Ho Chi 
Minh with weapons, advisers, and propaganda experts; Chinese armies became 
firmly entrenched in southern Burma; on the Chinese side of the Thailand 
border a so-called autonomous oblast, part of the population of which speaks 
Siamese, was set up on the Soviet pattern, an obvious attempt to turn the Thailand 
population against the pro-American government; and in Laos, Communist 
detachments strove to make the country an ally of China. 


The successes of China during the past seven or eight years are indecd 
impressive, and it is easy to see how the new government grew in self-assurance 
and its plans for the future became more ambitious. The Bandung conference in 
1955, at which Chou En-lai was the dominant figure, was a foretaste of China’s 
pretensions to the leadership of the so-called national liberation movements in 
the Afro-Asian countries. It should not be forgotten that the Chinese Communist 
government found a vacuum in Asia. Japan, the only great Asian power, had 
been smashed in 1945, and England, which prior to World War II had made its 
influence felt at almost every step, had now lost its predominant position. Thus, 
there was nothing to prevent China, a comparatively weak power, asserting her 
pretensions to the dominant role in the Far East and Southern Asia. 


The dependence of the Chinese Communist government on Moscow, how- 
ever, is a constant factor. Without Soviet assistance there would have been no 
Communist government in China, and Moscow’s cooperation and assistance are 
still essential for the day-to-day running of the country. Chinese government 
institutions, the economic system, the schools and universities, medicine and the 
natural sciences, the press, radio, and all forms of culture are all copies of Russian 
originals. As in the Soviet Union, the emphasis is on heavy industry. Finally, no 
other country would have provided the military and industrial equipment which: 
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were required to turn China into a military power and to raise the standard of 
living of the Chinese population. In the virulence of its anti-Americanism, 
Chinese propaganda has even surpassed its Soviet counterpart. 

China has now been semi-colonial for more than a century and opposition 
‘o foreign influence, interference, and territorial encroachment is perhaps an 
even more important element of Chinese Communist ideology than the struggle 
against capitalism. It is well known that England and Japan had a large hand in 
China’s domestic affairs, but it is often forgotten that Russia, particularly since the 
Revolution, has been equally involved. The Chinese Communists have not 
forgotten that Manchuria was divided between Japan and the Soviet Union, 
that in 1929 Stalin fought China to maintain his grip on northern Manchuria, 
that the so-called East Turkestan Republic in Sinkiang was an almost open 
attempt by Stalin to seize a considerable part of this large Chinese province, and 
that Outer Mongolia, formerly a Chinese province, was turned by the Soviet 
covernment into a “people’s republic,” the first Soviet satellite. Russia has taken 
tar more land from China than has any other country, and if the main goal were 
the struggle with imperialism the Chinese would have to turn their attention 
‘coward the Soviet Union rather than toward the West. 

In fact, some time ago the Chinese began to do just this, albeit not openly. 
Publicly, propaganda was directed against the West and is strongly pro-Soviet. 
But, covertly, the Chinese became more insistent in their demand that Soviet 
engineers treat the Chinese people with respect and courtesy; that joint-stock 
companies be liquidated because they are centers of Soviet political influence; 
that access be given to Mongolia; and that the Chinese be given a say in North 
Korean affairs, in view of their claim to have saved this country from destruction. 
ventually, the Soviets had to comply with all these demands. In the spring of 
1954 Bulganin and Khrushchev, during their trip to China, were forced to make 
more concessions. This Soviet retreat before the Chinese Communists still 
continues. 

In North Korea, the real government is the Politburo of the Korean Commu- 
nist Party, which meets in Pyongyang. The party, however, is split into two 
‘actions. During the Japanese occupation some members emigrated to China 
and have remained closely linked with the Chinese Communists, while others 
went to the Soviet Union and are now equally as closely linked with Moscow. 
\lthough the Kremlin considered North Korea a Soviet satellite, under pressure 
from the Chinese Communist Party, the Chinese embassy in Pyongyang, and the 
large Chinese army in Korea, the pro-Chinese faction was given 25%, of the seats 
in the Politburo. 

A similar situation prevails in Japan, where the Japanese Communist Party, 
which was closely linked with the Soviet mission for many years after World 
War II and received both directions and support from it, is now also linked with 
Peiping. 

North Viet Nam is now practically a Chinese satellite ; for although dependent 
to a large extent on Soviet aid, particularly for the supply of arms, geographical 
proximity causes it to turn to China ever more frequently for assistance and advice. 
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However, it must be remembered that the differences between China and the 
USSR and the pressure exerted by the Chinese government on the Soviets are 
developing extremely slowly. There is little question of a break between Peiping 
and Moscow in the near future similar to the one which took place between 
Moscow and Belgrade. Communist China is still too weak to risk a duel with the 
Soviet Union and will continue to work quietly behind the scenes. Moreover, 
the Soviet and Chinese attitudes toward Japan are absolutely parallel. In the 
long run, however, the situation is bound to change. The increasing might of the 
Chinese will one day inevitably come into conflict with the expansionist aims of 
the Soviet Union. History has shown that two empires both pursuing a policy of 
expansion cannot avoid a clash at some stage, either on the diplomatic or the 
military plane. It is probable that if a conflict were to flare up, it would be waged 
with the same passion and hatred Bolshevism has always shown. 


The Near East 


Stalin’s first postwar attempt to extend the Soviet sphere of influence into 
the Mediterranean and the Near East was made during the Yalta conference in 
1945. He demanded that Istanbul be manned jointly by Soviet and Turkish 
forces. His intention was to have a Soviet fortress in the entrance to the Straits, 
which would have meant that the eastern entrance to the Mediterranean would 
have been Communist dominated. This demand was rejected. 


Stalin thereupon began to seek other ways of achieving his objective, and in 
1946 backed the Peshavari Iranian “government” in Tabriz, an operation which 
collapsed when Britain and America insisted that Soviet forces be withdrawn 
completely from the country. There followed the Civil War in Greece, which 
was encouraged by Moscow and supported by the whole of the Cominform, 
including Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Success would have opened the way to the 
Mediterranean, Greek ports would have become Soviet bases, and at least the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean would have been full of Soviet naval vessels. 
However, the Truman Doctrine and the defection of Tito brought an abrupt 
halt to this action. 

The next attempt was made again in Iran between 1951 and 1953 when 
Mossadegh was making his bid for power. The Iranian Communist Tudeh Party, 
acting under direct orders from Moscow, joined forces with a group of extreme 
nationalists. Encouraged, and for a time led by Mossadegh, this movement at 
first gained impressive results: The petroleum industry was nationalized, relations 
with Britain deteriorated to such an extent that diplomatic relations were broken 
off, and a pro-Soviet policy was pursued. But when unemployment began to 
mount and the impossibility of the situation became clear, and particularly when 
the Tudeh Party began to make preparations for a seizure of power, there was 
a revolt, with the result that Iran was freed from Moscow’s influence and Mos- 
sadegh fell. 

The latest attempt at a breakthrough was at the time of the Suez Canal crisis. 
Soviet policy in the Near East has developed during the past years against a 
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background of increasing Arab nationalism with a violently anti-British, anti- 
French, and to a certain extent anti-American trend. In Egypt, Nasser turned 
more and more against the West, and Jordan expelled Glubb Pasha and installed 
pro-Egyptian officers in the Arab Legion. The climax was reached with the 
deliveries of Czech arms to Egypt, a move designed to open the door to the 
Moslem world and give the Soviets a foothold in the Mediterranean in the 
military, diplomatic, and political spheres. Encouraged by Moscow’s promise of 
support, Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal, whereupon France and Britain 
invaded Egypt, and relations between America and her European allies deterio- 
rated considerably. By the end of the year Moscow appeared to have gained her 
objectives. However, America, which even the Soviets could not depict as a 
colonial country, now began to take an active part, and Moscow gradually began 
to lose its reputation as protector of the Arab world. Moreover, it soon became 
clear that the Kremlin had, as so often in the past, underestimated the significance 
of economic factors. Poverty, always considerable in the Near East, became 
unbearable; trade dropped, and the rupture of relations with Britain and France 
brought the Arab world to the verge of economic disaster. The reopening of the 
Suez Canal became essential, and a reconciliation with the West was reached. 
With the return of a more normal state of affairs the wave of anti-Western resent- 
ment abated and was replaced in some cases by almost pro-Western sentiments 
and a genuine desire for a rapprochement with the West. Egypt wavered, and 
only Syria has remained rather strongly pro-Soviet. Thus, although Moscow 
helped Egypt and the Arab world in general to gain a certain amount of success, 
the breakthrough to the Mediterranean has still not been achieved. 


Disarmament 


The problem of disarmament is one of the utmost intricacy, involving such 
questions as the neutralization of Germany, atomic weapon tests, the stationing 
of troops on foreign soil, and the financial strain of trying to gain a lead in the 
production of modern arms. 


The United States is making a system of control and inspection a condition 
of an agreement on disarmament. For some time the Soviet government categori- 
cally refused to accept any such system, although recently Moscow approved it 
to a certain degree, but not enough to satisfy the West. Clearly, disarmament 
could not begin on the sole basis of the Soviet word of honor. 


Naturally, Moscow too would like to lessen the burden of armaments; but 
the chief Soviet target is to overtake America in the production of arms, which 
Moscow believes would be a deciding factor in world politics. Therefore, the 
question of disarmament will be decided on the basis of the extent to which an 
agreement with America would effect the balance of power. The Soviets would 
ask themselves such questions as, “Can Soviet military mgt: be —- 
comparatively without breaking the terms of the > warm ; or “If, after 
America and the USSR had been put on an equal footing by : an agreement, 
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rearming commenced again, would the Soviet Union have gained an advantage?” 
The answers to such questions will play an incomparably greater role in any 
agreement reached on disarmament than a desire to relieve the financial burden 
on the Soviet people or lessen international tension. 


* 


Although the Soviets have suffered setbacks in various fields in the past few 
years they have not been so great as to necessitate a radical review of policy. 
Stalin continues to be the most adequate expression of this policy. Contrary to 
Moscow’s assertion that the cult of the individual was harmful, Stalin was able to 
direct Soviet affairs for a quarter of a century simply because this cult was the 
essence of Communism. His followers have not varied much from the line laid 
down by the late dictator, particularly in the field of foreign policy. 


(This article is based on a report given by the author at the 
Institute’s conference in Munich on July 26 and 27, 1957 














The Role of the Soviet Army 
in the Crisis of the Collective Leadership 


N. GaLayY 


The recent crisis in the Soviet collective leadership has been commented on 
n much detail by the non-Communist press. Some Western commentators have 
described these events as “an earthquake behind the Kremlin walls,” a description 
that reveals the significance they attached to the removal of three of the most 
prominent members (Malenkov, Molotov, and Kaganovich) and one candidate 
member (Khrushchev’s former protégé Shepilov) from the Presidium of the 
Party Central Committee. Western commentators have also noticed the dis- 
‘ortions of fact in the accusations against the opposition: two different lines of 
opposition, represented by Malenkov on the one hand, and Molotov and Kagano- 
vich on the other, were officially lumped together as a “Stalinist” opposition. 
tlowever, many interpretations of the significance and role of the Army in 
these events, in connection with the advancement of Minister of Defense Zhukov 
to the rank of full member of the Presidium, are either questionable or incorrect. 
There has likewise been little attempt to understand the nature of the crisis in 
the system of collective leadership, which contains the key to any understanding 
of the recent events in the Kremlin. This crisis and the role of Zhukov and the 
\rmy are closely linked. 


The Crisis in the System of Collective Leadership 


The establishment of a “collective leadership” after the death of Stalin 
replaced the rule of a single dictator by government through a directorate. 
This move did not entail changes in either the Party or the government structure. 
The Presidium of the Party Central Committee (which replaced the Politburo), 
the Party Central Committee, and the Party and government organizations 
continued to carry out their former functions. Instead of being under the 
lomination of a single dictator, who himself established the balance of a system 
of forces at each stage of development and for each important event, the cen- 
‘ral organ of authority in the USSR—the Presidium of the Central Committee— 
became a collective, controlled by a group of oligarchs, comprising not only 
various claimants to the role of dictator, but also, what is more important, repre- 
entatives of groups differing in their choice of tactical paths for achieving the 
‘undamental Communist aims, which are common to all members of the directorate. 

Until Malenkov’s fall in February 1955, this change in the system of adminis- 
‘ration and the use by the Soviet leaders of the term “collective leadership” were 
often regarded as a fiction intended to conceal the rule of a new dictator— 
Malenkov. At times, opinions were even voiced that Malenkov was no more 
than a front for another leader, Molotov or Kaganovich, for example. 
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Such suppositions were disproved by one important fact: immediately after 
Stalin’s death the collective leadership carried out what was supposed to be a 
genuine division of authority. The unified power possessed by Stalin and, in his 
time, by Lenin was split up. If the peculiarity of the term “authority” in the 
USSR is taken into consideration, and its normal division into legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions accepted, then it would appear that the power 
possessed by Stalin was to a certain degree split up in accordance with such a 
classification. Thus, a single dictator, who was formerly “general secretary” and 
later “‘first secretary” of the Party (that is, head of what is actually the legislativ« 
power in the Soviet Union, since the supreme soviets merely ratified legislative 
measures), and also chairman of the Council of Ministers (that is, the executive 
authority), was replaced by two people. Khrushchev became first secretary of the 
Party, Malenkov, head of the executive power in his capacity as chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Judicial authority, which was previously represented to 
a considerable degree by the political police (MVD) and not merely by the 
Supreme Court with its lower courts, was put in the hands of Beria. 

Thus, the replacement of a single dictator by a group of dictators who were 
to act collectively while each retained control of his own agencies made this 
division of power appear real. It created an artificial balance of power in the 
Presidium of the Central Committee, which was to ensure the maintenance ot 
a collective leadership. 

However, a number of factors soon destroyed the balance. Beria, Malenkov, 
and Khrushchev each possessed some elements of each of the three fields of 
authority. In addition to possessing judicial power, Beria was able to exercise 
certain executive functions through his police organs and the MVD troops; 
Khrushchev held some executive and judicial authority through the Part, 
apparatus, since there are Party members everywhere. Malenkov had ample 
opportunity to exert influence outside his own executive departments. 

It must also be remembered that this division of authority did not lead to the 
crystallization of three definite groups in the directorate. There were other 
representatives of the collective leadership, who, although not occupying leading 
positions, were as influential as the top men, due to their former positions and 
personal contacts in all the organs of authority. For example, Molotov, who had 
been prime minister and was practically second secretary of the Party under 
Stalin, had influence in both the government and Party apparatus out of all 
proportion to his position under Malenkov in the executive branch, and under 
Khrushchev in the Party. The same applies to Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Voroshilov, 
Bulganin, and others. For many years Malenkov was a member of Stalin’s 
secretariat and was head of Stalin’s personal chancery (actually the highest MVD 
organ). He had ample opportunity to influence the Party and the political police. 
The complexity of this situation was bound to make the system of collective 
leadership unstable and confront the men who had the task of controlling 
Stalin’s inheritance with great difficulties. 

How did this system of collective leadership work out? In June 1953 Beria 
was shot. He had attempted to extend his own power at the expense of his 
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colleagues. The danger, as the others saw it, was that Beria controlled the main 
organ of the dictatorship, the political police; and through their combined efforts 
they eliminated a dangerous rival. Malenkov, Khrushchev, and Mikoyan played 
the leading role in this affair. An important factor in Beria’s defeat was the fact 
that his opponents were supported by the Army, which neutralized the forces 
at his disposal—the MVD apparatus and part of the Moscow garrison—which 
had fallen under Beria’s influence through the commanding officer of the Moscow 
Military District Colonel General Artemev. 

This crisis had one important result: the MVD apparatus was put under the 
control of the Party in order to safeguard the collective leadership from palace 
coups d’état of the style prepared by Beria. During the Beria affair seven of the 
nine heads of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, Marshal Beria, General Merkulov, 
Colonel General Abakumov, and four other colonel generals, were shot. 


In February 1955 there was a second crisis. Malenkov was removed from his 
position as chairman of the Council of Ministers and replaced by Bulganin. The 
nain role was played by Khrushchev, who accused Malenkov of ignoring the 
priority of heavy industry. This accusation concealed the decision to remove 
‘hose rivals attempting to win popularity among the rank-and-file Party members 
and the population in general by promises of an improvement in the standard 
of living. However, Khrushchev, who had carried out this attack with the aid 
of his protégé, the then editor of Pravda Shepilov, was unable to exploit his 
success to the full. Bulganin, who became prime minister, and Voroshilov had 
stood out as the two least political members of the collective leadership. This 
crisis increased Khrushchev’s influence, as revealed by the events at the Twentieth 
Party Congress and his foreign policy activities. At the same time, the most 
popular military figure, Marshal Zhukov, was appointed Minister of Defense, an 
important post in the executive apparatus. 

A new crisis occurred at the end of June 1957. After a dramatic internal 
struggle inside the Presidium of the Party Central Committee, Khrushchev 
succeeded in removing Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov not only 
trom the collective leadership, but also from the Central Committee. Moreover, 
the economic dictators, Pervukhin and Saburov, were also removed from the 
Presidium. 

The result of the latest crisis can be defined as the beginning of the end of 
the system of collective leadership. The new Presidium is filled with Khrushchev 
protégés from the Party Secretariat. Even if it maintains the external forms of 
a collective group, it is in essence a Khrushchev household. Of the long-standing 
members of the Presidium, only Khrushchev supporter Mikoyan has influence 
in the Presidium, while Bulganin and Voroshilov are to play the role of minor 
satellites about Khrushchev. 

It would be too easy a simplification to reduce this internal struggle in the 
collective leadership to a personal struggle for power among individual claimants. 
The personal element has certainly played its part in the events. This was notice- 
able in the settling of accounts with Malenkov, who was the main claimant to 
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power. The basic factor in the internal struggle was the disagreement over 
tactics, that is, the ways of achieving long-range Communist aims. The firm 
Stalinists, Molotov and Kaganovich, the more flexible tactician, Malenkov, and 
the tactical opportunist, Khrushchev, did not disagree on questions of ideology. 
Khrushchev stated with complete frankness at a New Yeatr’s reception in the 
Chinese embassy that “we are all Stalinists.”! However, their disagreements on 
the ways of solving domestic and foreign policy problems have led to the forma- 
tion of various groups inside the Presidium. The June plenary session’s decre¢ 
even referred to them as factions.? Disagreements have aggravated a situation 
which, to complicate matters, has altered since Stalin’s death: the people are no 
longer subject to terror, and have in turn exerted pressure on the authorities in 
the form of demands for an improvement in their standard of living and legal! 
rights. The crisis of the centralized system of economy, the aggravation of relations 
with the satellites which have made attempts to emancipate themselves from the 
USSR, and the complex problems of foreign policy towards a non-Commuanist 
world united against Soviet expansion were all factors leading to increase 
disagreement among the collective leaders. 

The world aims and totalitarian nature of Communism necessitate the con- 
centration and centralization of authority. The ultimate expression of such 
concentration is the single dictator. It was not mere accident that the Lenin and 
Stalin periods crystallized into such a form. A number of forces led to the estab- 
lishment of a system of collective leadership; recent events have demonstrate«! 
that this system does not work. The rise of “national Communism” is further 
evidence of failure; Tito, Gomulka, and Mao Tse-tung are personal dictators. 

The beginning of the end of the system of collective leadership does no! 
necessarily imply the restoration of a dictatorship of the Stalin type, even if 
Khrushchev were to succeed in consolidating his personal power. The essenc« 
of the struggle between the various factions in the Presidium and the Centra! 
Committee (the Stalinists versus the Khrushchev faction, and versus the nationa! 
Communists Tito and Gomulka) is an attempt to save the cause of Communism, 
which has suffered a severe political, social, economic, and cultural crisis, by 
the introduction of a new form of “enlightened Communism.” As absolutism 
in its time gave way to “enlightened absulutism,” so Tito, Gomulka, Khrushchev, 
and probably Mao Tse-tung (and even the fallen Malenkov) are hoping to use 
“enlightened Communism” as a better means of serving their cause than the 
direct pressure of the Stalinists. 

The question now arises as to what extent Khrushchev’s hopes are justified. 
The new tactics of the “enlightened” and their disagreements with the diehards 
spring largely from the resistance in domestic and foreign policy on the part of 
social forces within the Soviet empire. The struggle against these forces is the 
task of the victor Khrushchev. However, his victory is not complete, for he has 
been limited by three factors which cannot but work against the establishment 
of his supreme authority. First, he acted outside the narrow circle of the collective 


1 Jzvestia, January 19, 1957. 
2 Ibid., July 4, 1957. 
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dictatorship in order to achieve success, that is, he utilized the aid of the 300-strong 
plenum of the Central Committee and its commissions. This means that the 
disagreements have been given a broader arena; they have passed beyond the 
Central Committee to the lower levels of the Party, which is a threat to Party 
unity. Second, the apparatus of force (MVD) was put out of action at the begin- 
ning of the first struggle inside the collective leadership and has accordingly been 
weakened. Third, and by far the most important, is the role of the Army in these 
events. The external symbol of its role was the introduction not of a polit:cal, 
but of a military figure, Marshal Zhukov, into the Presidium. 


The Role of the Army 


Since the collective leadership was established, the Army has been involved 
n domestic affairs as follows: 


Army units made possible the defeat of Beria by neutralizing the MVD 
orces and those units of the Moscow garrison under Beria’s control. Immediately 
ifterwards, Marshal Zhukov, first deputy War Minister and candidate member 
if the Central Committee, became a full member. 

Malenkov’s fall in February 1955 was followed by Marshal Zhukov’s appoint- 
nent to the post of Minister of Defense. For the first time in the history of the 
USSR, a non-political marshal was put in command of the combined Soviet 
armed forces, which previously had been under three men, Marshal Vasilevsky 
and admirals Kuznetsov and Yumashev (1949—53). Zhukov’s appointment was 
followed in March 1955 by the promotion en bloc of eleven senior generals to the 
rank of marshal. 

At the Twentieth Party Congress Marshal Zhukov was promoted to first 
candidate member of the Presidium of the Central Committee. Simultaneously, 
the number of military members of the Central Committee was increased from 
six to eight by the inclusion of marshals Manilovsky and Moskalenko. The latter 
replaced the Commander of the Moscow Military District Colonel General 
Artemev, who disappeared in 1953 during the Beria affair. After the Congress 
there were twelve marshals and senior generals among the candidate members 
of the Party Central Committee. 

The disappearance at the Twentieth Party Congress of representatives of the 
\rmy’s political administration from among the full and candidate members of 
the Central Committee must be noted: chief of political administration Colonel 
General Zheltov was not elected to the Central Committee, while his predecessor 
and deputy during the Twentieth Party Congress, Colonel General Kuznetsov, 
who was head of the political administration at the Nineteenth Party Congress 
and candidate member of the Central Committee, was transferred to a lower post 
on the Army Central Auditing Commission. 

The June 1957 crisis was followed by Marshal Zhukov’s promotion to full 
member of the Presidium of the Central Committee. For the first time in Party 
history a real marshal has become a member of the supreme Party political body. 
Before the crisis, Zhukov’s increased political role was illustrated by his visit to 
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India and Southern Asia. In the history of the Soviet Army such a role as an 
independent political representative of the USSR abroad has been played only 
by Frunze in 1921, when he visited Turkey, and by Marshal Tukhachevsky at 
the funeral of George V in 1936. Prior to his appointment to the Presidium, 
Zhukov personally interfered in the struggle. Some sources reported that Zhukov 
had declared that the Army did not support Molotov’s course.* 

Various conclusions may be drawn. First, the Army, as represented by its 
highest representatives, is playing its part in the struggle within the Party. If the 
testimony of Yury Rastvorov is to be believed,‘ in the Beria affair some military 
units even had orders to participate against others, although only as a 
preventative measure. This testimony is confirmed by the fact that after 
Beria’s arrest the Fourth Armored Guards Kantemir Division, which had been 
stationed in Moscow since 1945, was moved from the city. Second, since the 
beginning of the collective leadership the Army’s role in events has been expressed 
by the increased political influence of its higher representatives, in the form of 
an increase in the number of full members on the Central Committee. Zhukov’s 
appointment to the Presidium is the most significant increase in the political 
influence of the chief army representatives, even more so since this creates a 
precedent for the future. Third, the growth in the political authority of the higher 
army representatives has also reduced the role of the political apparatus, and 
probably the special state security sections in the Soviet armed forces. Under 
these conditions, the army commander has again been given full authority over 
his command, with the political representatives on his staff being reduced to the 
status of technical aides. 

These events have led some observers to conclude that the Army has emanci- 
pated itself from the Party, is already able to put forward its own protégés in 
a Party struggle, and is about to seize power. Such a conclusion is further aided by 
a number of statements on Zhukov’s dominating role in the Presidium, where he 
is supposed to be playing the part of dictator. 

However, such conclusions have overlooked the Army’s political structure 
and the selection methods for its higher posts. The Soviet Army has a double 
task since state and Party interests often contradict each other. Its role in the 
government apparatus does not differ essentially from that of the armies of non- 
Communist states, but in its relationship to the Communist Party its role is quite 
another thing: It has to be the submissive weapon of the ruling Communist 
Party and imbued with a Communist ideology in which state interests are second- 
ary to Party aims. 

This task is solved in accordance with the general principle of the delegation 
of power in the Soviet Union. Members of the Presidium and the Party Central 
Committee are also the heads of the state apparatus. Accordingly, the higher 
army figures, the War Minister, his deputies, the heads of the various branches 
of the armed forces, and a number of the most prominent commanders of military 
districts are members or candidate members of the highest Party organ, the 


3 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, July 18, 1957; Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, July 7, 1957. 
‘ Yury Rastvorov, an MVD colonel, fled to Japan after the Beria affair. 
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Central Committee. At present, the Minister of Defense sits on the Presidium 
of the Central Committee. Selection and appointment to key posts in the Army 
are usually carried out primarily on the basis of standing in the Party hierarchy. 
The politically reliable figures are appointed by the authorities to the most 
responsible posts. The high position of the Army chiefs in the Party hierarchy 
automatically predetermines their participation in Party squabbles. 

The important question is whether the Army, as represented by its higher 
command staff, forms a political entity. The answer is a categorical no. Even when 
Stalin was alive, a number of high-ranking political personalities played a decisive 
role in the advancement of military chiefs. During World War II, when the mem- 
bers of the former Politburo had close contact with the higher military representa- 
tives, associations were formed which came to the surface in the postwar period. 
For example, the late Marshal Govorov made his career under Zhdanov in Lenin- 
grad during World War II; Marshal Vasilevsky was closely connected with 
Molotov, to whom he was military adviser in the prewar period. Marshal Konev 
was a commissar in the Civil War and has had close contacts with Khrushchev 
since then. Marshal Zhukov was a member of Budenny’s First Cavalry Army 
in the Civil War and moved upwards via Budenny and Timoshenko into the 
immediate circle about Stalin as Stalin’s deputy in World War II. His fall from 
favor in 1946 through the efforts of Stalin, Bulganin, Vasilevsky, and probably 
Sokolovsky and Konev meant that he did not come into the limelight as much 
is the other leading political figures before Stalin’s death. Zhukov must have felt 
resentment towards some military colleagues. 

These personal dislikes and contacts enabled Stalin and his heirs to neutralize 
the army on the principle “Divide and Rule,” by appointing to the top army 
posts a number of people whose mutual antipathy created, as it were, a military 
“collective leadership.” When the Army’s support was needed after Stalin’s 
death, a political marshal, Bulganin, was placed at its head and his first deputies 
with equal rights were marshals Zhukov and Vasilevsky, that is, two antagonists, 
of whom one, Zhukov, served to attract the sympathy of the Army and the people 
‘s a victim of Stalin. The other was closely connected with the apparatus of the 
Presidium. Zhukov’s appointment as Minister of Defense in February 1955 was 
followed by the appointment of another opponent of his, Marshal Konev, as 
commander in chief of the Warsaw Pact armed forces. This step to a certain 
degree balances Zhukov’s growing influence. In their turn the personal contacts 
of the various marshals with the generals about them created each marshal’s 
personal circle. 

Thus, the various military chiefs of groups of prominent military men had 
their own suites and were also part of the constellations of the various leading 
political figures. The political unity of the Army was undermined at its very 
‘oundations, and any possibility of it emancipating itself from dependence on the 
Party removed. The effectiveness of this system is further displayed by the fact 
that, in spite of a weakening in the political police and the quarrels inside the 
collective leadership, the Army has not freed itself from Party tutelage in the post- 
Stalin period. 





Zhukov’s present appointment to the Presidium of the Central Committee 
means that the marshal is beginning to play a political role. This path opens up 
future possibilities for him, but may also make him a second Voroshilov in the 
Presidium, that is, a political puppet with the right to speak for the Army and to 
give Khrushchev military support. There is no doubt that Khrushchev has this 
in mind. The question is whether Zhukov or any other Soviet marshal will be 
able to or wishes to alter this situation. 

Two measures are necessary for a change: the abolition of the military 
“collective leadership,” deliberately created by the Party, and the concentration of 
power in the hands of a single army representative, since under Khrushchev’: 
personal dictatorship any emancipation of the Army is out of the question. 

In 1953 we pointed out in an estimation of the situation after Stalin’s deat! 
that there were no claimants to the role of Bonaparte among the present arm) 
leaders. They were all high-ranking Party officials, but not first-rate political figures 
The Party apparatus would have to be weakened as a result of inner Party warfar: 
or the Soviet Union’s involvement in a large-scale war. Then the Army would hav: 
an opportunity to emancipate itself, which in turn would probably lead to th 
emergence of new military leaders.5 

Recent events reveal that the extension of the Party struggle to the lowe: 
levels is creating additional premises for the Army’s emancipation. However, a 
Khrushchev consolidates his dictatorship, these possibilities will once again bx 
reduced. Any estimate of Zhukov’s role in this process of emancipation mus‘ 
take into account the fact that, although he now has more possibilities for inde 


pendent political activity, there are to date no signs of any attempts to use suc! 
independence to detach the Army from the Party. Hence, the above analysis is 
still valid; the Army will have to find leaders who do not stand as high in the 
Party hierarchy as the present marshals, for whom “a Communist way of life” 
determines their “Communist consciousness.” 


5 The USSR Today and Tomorrow, Munich, 1953, p. 53. 
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Chinese “Revisionism” and Soviet “Orthodoxy” 


Dr, STEFAN YOWEV 


In the spring of 1956 a delegation of French socialists visited Moscow, 
where they had long political and ideological discussions with the Soviet leaders, 
including Khrushchev, Bulganin, Molotov, Mikoyan, Shepilov, and Suslov. 
During the talks one of the delegates, M. Marceau-Pivert, stated that the French 
socialists considered freedom of speech, one of man’s most precious possessions, 
in integral part of socialist doctrine. The Soviet one-party regime, on the other 
hand, did not permit any political opinions other than Communist, and as long 
as the right of free expression was denied in the USSR there could be no question 
of a rapprochement between the Soviet Communist Party and the socialists, as 
called for at the Twentieth Party Congress. In reply, Shepilov denied the assertion 
‘hat there was no freedom of thought in the Soviet Union, and gave the following 
iustification for the Soviet one-party system: “Things are quite different with us. 
The ideas and opinions of the people coincide with those of the government. 
Chey are identical with them.”! Thus, by definition, there is no political opposition 
mong the people of the USSR. ‘ 


In present-day China, however, the situation is quite different; for, in addition 
io the Chinese Communist Party, eight non-Communist parties officially partici- 
pate in the government. In his speech “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions 
\mong the People” made on February 27, 1957, Mao Tse-tung, unlike his Soviet 
‘ounterparts, admitted the existence of differences between the Communist 
Party and the people. Mao began by giving his own definition of the terms 
‘people” and “enemy of the people,” an understanding of which is essential for 
| full appreciation of the significance of his speech. The “people” include all 
classes, strata, and social groups which, at the present stage of socialist develop- 
nent in China, approve, support, and actively assist in the building of socialism; 
he “enemies of the people” are those social forces which oppose the socialist 
evolution, are hostile to it, or seek to hinder the building of socialism. Mao’s 
lefinitions in practice permit him to apply the Soviet thesis that the interests of 
‘he Communist Party and those of the people are identical. Thus, basically the 
difference between the Soviet and Chinese concepts of the Party-people relation- 
hip is only in point of view. There are no grounds for believing that the Chinese 
(Communist system is any more tolerant towards non-Communists than the 
‘oviet, or that there are more opportunities for expressing unorthodox opinions 
n China than in the USSR. 


1 Der Monat, Berlin, June 1957, p. 20. 





Antagonistic and Nonantagonistic Contradictions 


It is obvious from the text of Mao’s speech that he was implying not only 
that there were differences between the people (that is the Party) and “counter- 
revolutionary enemies,” but also among the people themselves. The Chinese 
Communist leader dealt mainly with the latter. 

After the victory of the “bourgeois-democratic” and “socialist” revolutions 
and the achievements of “socialist construction” the Chinese nation is now 
declared united. This does not mean that there are now no conflicts among the 
people, and, indeed, Mao listed several areas where conflict exists: within the 
working class; within the peasantry; within the intelligentsia; between workers 
and peasants ; between workers and peasants on the one hand and the intelligentsia 
on the other; between the working class and the “national bourgeoisie,” and so 
on. Moreover, in spite of the claim that the Communist regime represented the 
real interests of the people, there were also “certain differences” between the 
government and the people. In addition, Mao admitted to conflicts between the 
interests of the state and those of the individual, between ruler and ruled, as well 
as differences arising out of the bureaucratic attitude of some officials. 


All these, and this is the very essence of Mao’s assertions, are differences 
among the people themselves. They are not “antagonistic,” and therefore can 
be resolved by skillful handling and a wise policy on the part of the Party and 
government leaders working according to the formula “Unity—Criticism— 
Unity.” 

Mao asserts, in contradiction to his own theses on the irreconcilability of the 
class war, that the differences between the working class and the national bourgeoi- 
sie in China are not irreconcilable. They are nonantagonistic and thus can be 
overcome in a peaceful manner. In his view, the present national bourgeoisie 
can be eliminated from the class struggle and “grafted onto socialism,” because 
it has a dual character. During the bourgeois-democratic revolution the bour- 
geoisie had shown that it had a revolutionary element in its make-up and had 
cut itself off from “imperialists, feudal lords, and bureaucratic capitalists” at that 
time. 

Thus, a situation had arisen in which the conflicts between exploited and ex- 
ploiters, which summarizes the relationship between the national bourgeoisie and 
the working classes, are in themselves antagonistic, but could be made non- 
antagonistic and overcome in a peaceful fashion. But as Mao states, “if we do 
not handle [these differences] correctly, if we do not apply towards the national 
bourgeoisie a policy of unification, criticism, and education, or if the national 
bourgeoisie does not accept this policy of ours, the differences between the 
working class and the national bourgeoisie can become antagonistic. . .”* 


There can be little doubt what results such an “undesirable” deve'opment 
would have for the national bourgeoisie. Many government personalities would 
become “enemies of the people,” to be combated and destroyed mercilessly. It 


2 Pravda, June 19, 1957. 
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would be all the same whether the mistakes which led to such a development 
could be ascribed to the failure of the Communists to apply correctly the “Unity— 
Criticism—Unity” principle, or whether the national bourgeoisie had proved 
itself intractable. The result would be the same: annihilation. In such an eventuality 
the proper reference could always be made to Lenin: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is a special form of the class union of the 
proletariat, the avant-garde of the workers, and the numerous non-proletarian strata 
of workers (the petty bourgeoisie, the small landowners, the peasantry. the intelli- 
gentsia, and so on), or the majority of them, a union against capital, a union aimed 
at the complete overthrow of capital, the complete suppression of the opposition of 
the bourgeoisie and of its attempts at revival, a union aimed at a final establishment 
and strengthening of socialism.* 


Since the orthodox Marxist-Leninist Mao appears to have not the slightest 
intention of deviating from the dogmas laid down by his mentors or of amending 
the theory of the class struggle on behalf of the national bourgeoisie, it must be 
supposed that by introducing his theory of nonantagonistic differences between 
the working class and the national bourgeoisie he was merely carrying out a 
tactical maneuver, and that sooner or later, when he no longer had need of the 
national bourgeoisie, he would denounce it as an “enemy of the people.” The 
warning implied in Mao’s speech and the announcement that retribution was 
awaiting such enemies cannot be overlooked in spite of the apparent liberal tones 
of the call to “let a hundred flowers bloom.” Mao has adopted Lenin’s thesis 
that under the dictatorship of the proletariat the majority deprives the minority 
of all rights, and this minority must be destroyed.‘ 


Mao cannot claim to have been the first to raise the question of “antagonistic” 
and “nonantagonistic” differences. Almost ten years ago Zhdanov wrote: 


In the meantime, our Party has long since found and put in the service of 
socialism that specific form of discovering and overcoming the contradictions of a 
socialist society (and there are such contradictions, only philosophers are too 
cowardly to write about them), that specific form of the struggle between the old 
and the new ... which is called criticism and self-criticism. 

In our Soviet society, in which the antagonistic classes have been liquidated, 
the struggle between the old and the new and, subsequently, the development 
from the lowest to the highest is waged not in the form of a struggle between 
antagonistic classes, [not in the form of] cataclysms, as happens under capitalism, 
but in the form of criticism and self-criticism, which is a genuine driving force in 
our development, a mighty weapon in the hands of the Party.® 


The Chinese Communists are presently concentrating on three main “non- 
antagonistic contradictions” hampering the development of socialism and which 
can be overcome without resorting to force. They are within the economic 
sector, between the bureaucracy and the masses, and between the Communist 
Party and the national bourgeoisie. 


"3 -V.L. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1936, XXIV, 311. 
4 V.I. Lenin, Ausgewablte Werke, Moscow, 1947, II, 226. 
5 Bolshevik, No. 16, (1947), p. 21. 





Radio Nanking reported on April 12, 1957 that these conflicts within the ranks 
of the people “take shape first of all and in the the main from the people’s eco- 
nomic life.” There are considerable differences between the peasantry and the 
regime: “After land reform, a new problem appeared in rural areas; this was 
whether individual peasants should follow the road of capitalism or the road of 
socialism.” In his book On the New Democracy Mao had promised the Chinese 
peasants that he would not collectivize the land after the large estates had been 
split up. In December 1951 the Chinese Communist Party nevertheless issued 
a decree entitled “On Agricultural Mutual Assistance and Cooperation,” on the 
basis of which so-called mutual assistance groups were formed. These groups 
worked together and used equipment and livestock on a cooperative basis, but 
the land was not included in these cooperatives. The Korean War caused an 
interruption, but after it had ended in 1953 the drive towards cooperation was 
resumed, and during 1954 attempts were made to step up the process. However, 
the opposition of the Chinese rural population was so strong and agricultural 
production declined so sharply that by March 1955 only 15% of the peasant 
farms had been collectivized, while the target set for 1957 was but 30%. In 
April 1955 a slow-down was announced, but a bare three months later Mao 
stated on July 13 at a conference of Party secretaries that a new target of 43°, 
(1,300,000 cooperatives) had been set for 1958. Later, at the sixth plenary session 
of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee in October 1955, a new goal 
of 70—80°% was set for the spring of 1957. At the end of 1955 another decree 
was issued stating that the organization of land into cooperatives in China was 
to be “essentially” completed during 1957. Shortly afterwards, at the end of 
January 1956, it was decided to speed up the process to such an extent as to 
complete this stage of collectivization “essentially” by the end of 1956, while by 
the end of 1957 the organization of Soviet-type collective farms was to be 
completed. 

Mao’s agrarian policy during the past few years has been in open contradiction 
not only to the original plans and promises made to the Chinese peasants, but 
also to Marxist theory. According to Marx the introduction of socialist methods 
of production in agriculture is possible only in a country with a highly developed 
industry. From a Marxist standpoint, therefore, the overly rapid collectivization 
of land in China will cause rifts between industry and agriculture. 


Industry 


Ata meeting of the Tientsin Party Committee on May 5, 1957 it was announced 
that since November 1956 there had been a 


general feeling of dissatisfaction with working conditions; many workers began 
to take sick leave without justification, others showed their discontent by being 
absent without leave, and at one time, the rate of absenteeism rose as high as 30%. 
For four months ending last February the [Chiuhsing Machine-building Works! 
failed to fulfill its production plans.® 


® A Hsinhua (New China) news agency release, April 25, 1957, 
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It should be added that working conditions in present-day China are worse 
than those in the USSR and its European satellites, with the average working 
day from 10 to 14 hours. 


At the beginning of May 1957 the Party Committee of Kwantung Province 
published a declaration listing 12 “contradictions.” It stated that during 1956 
there had been 13 strikes in this district, an expression of the workers’ wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the poor wage system and “undemocratic” factory 
management. It is claimed that had all the factory directors been elected by the 
workers themselves, 50% of those presently holding this position would not have 
been chosen. 


Differences Between the Masses and Party Officials 
On June 27, 1957 the Peiping newspaper Jen Min Jib Pao stated in an editorial: 


Before collectivization, when the peasants were still working independently, 
the tyranny of the £anpu [police apparatus] could be exercised only by means of 
political pressure. Now that the majority of the peasants have joined the higher-type 
farm production cooperatives, the local Aanpw have at their disposal not only 
political means but also economic means for terrorizing people. They declare: “Now 
that the land belongs to the cooperative, we have the peasants by the throat and 
they do what we want! If a man does not obey the Aanpu, he finds his salary reduced 
or his right to work suspended.” 


Thus, in China, as in every other Communist country, terror has become 
in economic factor of prime importance and will undoubtedly lead to a further 
split between the Party functionaries and the people. 


Conflicts Between the Chinese Communist Party 
and the National Bourgeoisie 


For several decades Mao has cooperated with the Chinese non-Communist 
parties under the banner of “national liberation.” The Chinese People’s Demo- 
cratic United Front, which includes the eight non-Communist parties, embraces 
“workers, peasants, petty-bourgeois elements, the so-called national bourgeoisie, 
and anti-imperialist and patriotic democratic forces.” 


The proposed solution to the nonantagonistic differences between the people 
and the national bourgeoisie put forward in Mao’s speech of February 27 is 
based on the continued political cooperation of the Communists and bourgeois 
elements, (for which there is no parallel in the Soviet Union or its satellites, in 
view of the speed with which the Communists took over there). In his speech 
Mao proclaimed that there would be a long period of coexistence with other 
democratic parties, during which transformation of bourgeois elements should 
be completed. If methods of persuasion and criticism proved inadequate for the 
task, however, these “nonantagonistic” differences would be treated as though 
they were “antagonistic.” Mao announced that the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship has two aspects: “democracy for the people, and dictatorship over the 
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reactionaries.” In its struggle against the enemy the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship “uses the methods of dictatorship, that is, it forbids him to take part in 
politics...” 

He appealed to Party cadres to increase their vigilance and at the same time 
warned the bourgeois elements that the “nonantagonistic” differences between 
them and the Communist Party could become “antagonistic”—thereby implying 
that they might be dealt with as enemies of the people. 

There is considerable difference in the conditions under which Communists 
collaborated with the bourgeois parties in the European people’s democracies 
and in China. It is certain, however, that cooperation between the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and the Chinese bourgeois parties is a temporary maneuver, just 
as temporary as the policy of coexistence between capitalism and Communism on 
the world scale. 

The Hundred Flowers 


The revolutionary feature of Mao’s speech was his apparent concession to 
freedom of speech. The eruption in Hungary, where, in his own words, the whole 
Hungarian Communist Party collapsed within two or three days and where the 
people rose almost as one man against the Communist regime, convinced Mao 
that the Stalin policy of completely suppressing every free expression of opinion 
which was not in keeping with the general Party line would inevitably make 
“nonantagonistic” differences among the people “antagonistic,” and lead to a 
general uprising against the regime. The Chinese are trying to avoid such a 
development, which might destroy the Communist system, by opening a few 
safety valves. By permitting open and frank discussions, and providing “scientific 
analyses” and convincing arguments Mao would like to teach the people to 
distinguish between blooming flowers and poisonous weeds. He promised that 
in future no more administrative measures designed to inflict a particular style of 
art or school of thought or to forbid another would be employed. Disputes over 
aspects of art or science should be brought into the open, not settled summarily. 

Mao then took up the question of the attitude to be adopted towards non- 
Marxist ideas. There was no problem when “clearly counterrevolutionary ideas” 
or opponents of socialism were involved: simply deprive the persons concerned 
of freedom of speech. This is the “back door” which the Chinese Communists 
left open after announcing their policy of liberalization. Any inopportune 
criticism can be condemned as counterrevolutionary and silenced by administrative 
measures. Mao has left himself similar openings in every sphere of spiritual, 
political, and economic life. 

A fundamental difference between present-day China and the USSR during 
the Stalin era is that the Chinese Communists, in order to avoid an outburst of 
the will to freedom, are striving to create the impression that freedom of speech 
does exist in the country, whereas Stalin would not suffer the slightest suspicion 
of criticism of venerated principles. Tactically, the liberal policy announced by 
Mao has the added advantage of bringing potential opponents of the regime 
into the open, an advantage that has already been put to good use. 
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According to Mao, genuine Marxists are in a declining minority in China. 
But, he argued, since Marxism has been acclaimed by the majority of the people 
as the leading ideology, the question arises as to whether the ideas contained in it 
may be criticized in public. This question he answered in the positive, since as a 
“scientific truth” Marxism need not fear any criticism, and would be worthless 
if it did or if it could be refuted by objective arguments. Marxists, however, are 
steeled by criticism and its refutation. 

In the course of his observations Mao put forward a thesis which represents 
something completely new in the ideological concept “Marxism-Leninism.” Mao 
considers that Marxism must develop further under conditions of conflict, as 
opposed to conditions of harmony: the true would develop in the course of a 
struggle with the false. Since mankind will always reject false ideas and accept 
the truth, a new truth would always be in unending conflict with new false ideas. 
[his is the law of development of the truth and it must also be applicable to the 
development of Marxism. In other words, Mao accepts the laws of dialectics as 
far as the future of Marxism is concerned. 

Orthodox Marxist-Leninists, however, are outspoken antidialecticians in 
their views on the future of their movement. In his work Critique of the Gotha 
Program Marx gave a chiliastic picture of the final phase in the development 
of society. He described this phase as completely static, devoid not only of 
contradictions between classes but of social contradictions in general. Marxism 
believes it has solved all the problems facing mankind once and for all, and 
considers the “higher form” of socialism a ne plus ultra, an absolute, ultimate 
phase of all social development. Thus, “true Communism,” the final goal of the 


Marxist-Leninist movement, is in complete opposition to the dialectical principle 
of development as an endless struggle between contradictions. 

Mao Tse-tung undertook on February 27, 1957 to amend the Marxist inter- 
pretation of the future of society, since it was at variance with the basic principles 
of dialectical materialism. Such amendments to Marxism could open the way to 
fundamental revision of this theory, if, as is most unlikely, however, Mao should 
really attempt a revision of Marxism-Leninism. 


The Outbreak of Criticism 


Scarcely had Mao announced his relative freedom of speech and called on the 
“hundred schools of thought” tc contend than the voices of intellectuals and 
youths were raised in criticism of socialist construction, that is against the 
Communist political and ideological system. Professor Ko Pei-chi of the University 
of Peiping was extremely outspoken in his criticism. In an article published in 
Jen Min Jib Pao on May 31, 1957, he claimed that the Party-masses relationship 
was poles apart from what it used to be before the “liberation.” Earlier, people 
used to welcome the Communists with open arms as they marched into a city, 
but now the situation was different, and if the Communist Party did not sense 
the difference a very dangerous situation could arise. Now, whoever turned in the 
greatest number of denunciations was adjudged the best Party member. This has 
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led to Party members taking on the role of plainclothes police. China, he cried, 
belonged to 600 million Chinese people, including counterrevolutionaries, and 
not just to the Communist Party. If Communists ran the show efficiently, all 
would be well; if not they would be attacked and killed. On June 8, the professor 
repeated his warning in another article in Jen Min Jih Pao. He said that the people 
really would try to overthrow the Communist Party and kill all the Communists 
if the latter did not take themselves in hand. This was in conformity with the 
law of socialist development and it would not help merely to keep on shouting 
“long live the Communist Party.” 

However, the warnings on the dangers of the Party’s suppression of the 
masses were not confined to the intellectuals. As in Poland and Hungary, youth 
quickly availed itself of the opportunity to express its long-suppressed feelings 
of disillusionment. Even before Mao’s proclamation of freedom of speech, the 
Peiping newspaper Chung Kuo Ching Nien Pao stated on December 1, 1956, 
“Some of our young people were recently to be heard declaring: ‘Up to now we 
have had to listen to you—the leaders of the administration and of our organiza- 
tions—but from now on, you will have to listen to us.’” On July 25, 1957 Radio 
Peiping announced that there had been widespread unrest among the youth of 
Shanghai. 

Thus, the opening of a safety valve did not mollify the intellectuals and youth 
as anticipated, but rather encouraged them to criticize the Party’s position. 
Likewise, the eight non-Communist parties of the “People’s Democratic United 
Front” made use of their opportunities, and began to criticize the system. Minister 
of the Timber Industry Lo Lung-chi and Minister of Transportation Chang 
Po-chun, both members of the Democratic League, were sharply attacked by 
Jen Min Jih Pao on July 1, 1957 for “rightist” views and for criticizing the Com- 
munist system as such. They were also accused of having told a number of Peiping 
professors that the campaign of criticism would “at one fell swoop bring down 
the Communist Party.” 


When Mao came to power in 1949 his main supports were the peasant armies, 
youth, and the intellectuals. Today, as the regime is aware, its former intellectual! 
following has become disenchanted, the peasant masses, the vast majority of the 
population, are now in open revolt against the Communist system, particularl) 
after the forced collectivization, and youth is in ferment. Mere freedom of speech 
could not win back their lost faith. The only way the resistance of the peasantry) 
could be lessened would be to decollectivize the land, but under present condi- 
tions and particularly in view of current industrialization plans such a reform 
appears out of the question. Moreover, the poor working and living conditions 
of the industrial workers cannot improve for a considerable period. Like Lenin 
and Stalin before him, Mao seems firmly resolved to sacrifice this and perhaps 
the next generation, ostensibly for the benefit of future generations. 


Thus, the Chinese Communist Party finds itself strongly opposed by the 
majority of the people. Mao believes that the present differences are on the non- 
antagonistic level, but there is little to indicate that the Chinese people will be 
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won over by persuasion. According to Mao’s own doctrine, these nonantago- 
nistic differences must therefore become antagonistic. However, he clearly 
cannot condemn the whole of the Chinese population, with the exception of a 
‘ew million staunch Communists, as counterrevolutionaries. 


The Chinese Brand of Communism 


Many disillusioned Communists on both sides of the iron curtain are looking 
hopefully towards the present ideological center of the Communist movement 
—Peiping—in the hope of a revival of seriously shaken Marxism-Leninism. 
[hese ideologically confused Communists are idealizing Chinese Communism 
as a more progressive and humane version than Stalin’s. Moreover, even in the 
West many people regard the Chinese not as true Marxist-Leninists, but as 
representing a kind of “‘peasant Communism,” something less orthodox, with 
many bourgeois features, and from sheer necessity obliged to bring about the 
transition of the Chinese feudal state into a modern industrial country. The 
legree of orthodoxy of the Chinese “peasant Communism” will be discussed 
later. As for it being more humane, Mao himself admitted in his February speech 
that almost 800,000 counterrevolutionaries had been killed, a figure that is 
probably far too modest. On June 17, 1957 the Chicago Tribune discussed a report 
ubmitted by the Asian People’s Anti-Communist League to the Senate Internal 
Security Commission in Washington which stated that since 1951 more than 
15 million Chinese had been executed for alleged counterrevolutionary activities, 
ind that many more millions were in over 2,000 concentration camps. It stated 
‘urther that almost 250 million people are living on the brink of starvation. 
Only the army and the Party members appear to be adequately fed. Commission 
Chairman Robert Morris declared that the facts included in the report were 
based on original Chinese sources. In view of this, it would appear that the Chinese 
Communists are in fact far more ruthless than Stalin and his followers. 


Is Mao a Revisionist? 


After the uprising in Poznan and the Hungarian revolution Mao set himself 
the task of rescuing international Communism, which had taken a severe ideo- 
logical battering. The ideological crisis presently facing Marxism-Leninism became 
particularly acute after the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress, and is a result of 
the contradictions between Marxist theory and socialist practice. Prior to 
Kebruary 1956 the Communists were able to shut their eyes to reality, which 
was far removed from Marx’ statements on the future development of capi- 
talism, and also to the theoretical contradictions which had sprung up around 
socialist development in the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. They 
were able to do so because they firmly believed the two Stalin dogmas: (1) The 
teachings of the classics of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism are beyond criticism, 
and (2) the leaders of world Communism always find the right path between 
‘rightist” and “leftist” deviations. 

However, after Khrushchev’s attacks on Stalin at the Twentieth Party 
Congress these last two supports against the practical refutation of the doctrine 
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collapsed. The presidium of the Soviet Communist Party announced that funda- 
mental amendments to these classics were essential. It was also revealed that the 
leadership of world Communism, which, according to dogma, was infallible, 
had been in the hands of a paranoic for more than two decades. This removed 
the orthodox Communists’ last ideological support. 

Mao, however, in spite of his amendments to Marxism, does not consider 
himself a revisionist, and in fact is doing his utmost to prolong the life of a doc- 
trine which appears historically doomed to failure. He is striving to maintain 
the purity of Marxism-Leninism and in this respect is more orthodox than th« 
present Soviet leaders. Kardelj and Gomulka, on the other hand, are true revision- 
ists, under the pressure of everyday factors attempting to revise the theories 
which have been repudiated by history in order to save what is to be saved. 
They are moving inevitably towards the final disintegration of Marxism-Leninisn 
depicted by Milovan Djilas in his recent book The New Class. 

Although in the long run nothing can be saved from these utopian and at 
the same time nibilistic teachings of world Communism, Mao will probably at 
least be able to prolong its agony. 





















CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Electrification in Soviet Economic Growth 


Why was the 1956 plan for the expansion of Soviet heavy industry not ful- 
filled? Will the failures in this initial year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan result in a 
subsequent failure to meet the major production goals for 1960? These questions 
were certainly of central concern at the extraordinary December and February 
plenums of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Moreover, answers to 
these questions are of considerable relevance to the continuing economic com- 
petition between the Soviet Union and the non-Communist world. Some light 
can be thrown on the expansion of production in Soviet heavy industry by an 
examination of the technological progress achieved during 1956. More specifi- 
cally, it will be argued here that the failure to fulfill the proposed technological plan 
was an important factor in the failure to meet planned output goals, and that 
planned expansion of electric power supply was crucial to fulfilling the techno- 
logical plan. 

Significant failures in the planned production levels for 1956 occurred in coal, 
ferrous metals, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, timber, and machine building.* 
The extent of the failures is indicated in part by the fact that coal production 
increased by 28 million tons against a 46-million-ton planned increase.* 

What was the role of the technological plan in the failure of the 1956 annual 
plan? An examination of the official discussions of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
indicates the extent of Soviet reliance on technological progress to insure the 
desired industrial growth. In the words of the official resolution, the growth of 
Soviet heavy industry in the current plan is based on 

extensive introduction of measures for raising the technological level of produc- 
tion in all branches of industry on the basis of the further expansion of electrification, 
complex mechanization and automation, introduction of new, advanced high- 
productivity equipment and the latest technology, and extensive replacement and 
modernization of old equipment.® 

The technological progress projected in the current plan is intended to raise 
industrial labor productivity by 50%.4 

The increases in industrial labor productivity in 1956 were much smaller than 
planned in many important industrial branches. As indicated in the summary of 
the 1956 plan, the slow progress in technological change played an important role 
in this failure. 
1 Pravda, February 6, 1957. 


2 Bulletin, March 1957, p. 41. 
3 Rezolyutsii XX sezda kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (Resolutions of the Twentieth 


Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1956, p. 33. 
4 Tbid., p. 74. 















On the average, labor productivity for workers grew by 7% in industry and 
10% in construction over 1955. Nevertheless the quota for growth in industrial 
labor productivity was significantly unfulfilled in the Ministry of the Coal Industry 
of the USSR, the timber cutting enterprises of the Ministry of the Timber Industry 
of the USSR, the Ministry of the Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making 
Industry of the USSR, and the Ministry of the Building Materials Industry of 
the USSR. 

The unsatisfactory fulfillment of quotas in the growth of labor productivity in 
a number of enterprises was called forth by deficiencies in the introduction of new 
technology, incomplete use of existing capacity, losses in working time, and 
sporadic operation.® 


Industrial production is planned to increase by some 65% by 1960. A. Arake- 
lyan, a leading Soviet economist, linked the increased industrial production and 
labor productivity for the Sixth Five-Year Plan in the following manner: 


The main share (about 4/5) of the general growth in the national income comes 
from the growth of labor productivity. ... In a number of industrial branches, labor 
productivity in the USSR is still 2 to 2.5 times lower than in the USA. Therefore 
in these industries we have to have 2 to 2\% times as many workers in order to achieve 
the same volume of output. In order to eliminate this gap we must overtake and 
surpass the United States in the level of labor productivity.® 


As elaborated in the Soviet technical press, the above-mentioned resolution 
on technological progress in the current plan has come to mean the following: 


1. A further expansion of electrification. Introduction of new electric power 
capacity sufficient to meet increased industrial demands, particularly for electric 


drive. 

2. Complex mechanization and automation. Raising the productivity of the various 
stages of each production process to the highest level attainable in that process, 
especially by the elimination of “bottleneck” operations where hand labor is still 
used, 

3. Introduction of new high-productivity equipment and latest technology. Emphasis 
on automatic line operation in many industries. 


4. Wide-scale replacement and modernization of old equipment. Replacement of some 
major equipment still operating but judged obsolete by current Soviet standards. 


In the Soviet view, the first element (development of electrification) is of 
paramount importance. This point was emphasized by Arakelyan: 


Electrification plays the decisive role in this country in technological progress. 
The mechanization, automation, and expansion of chemical processes in production 
that are being expanded on the basis of electrification do not act in isolation from 
each other but together, and in the aggregate serve the material and technical basis 
of the limitless growth of labor productivity.’ 


5 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 


6 Jbid., October 21, 1956. 
? Ibid. 
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Kutsenov and Shteingauz also stress the close relationship between labor pro- 
ductivity and electric power consumption.’ In their view, the available electric 
power supply determines the level of industrial labor productivity.® 


Electrification 


In 1956 the planned expansion of electrification for Soviet industry was not 
fulfilled. Although deficiencies of electric power capacity in some regions were 
reportedly eliminated in 1956, deficiencies in other important areas were reported 
by the deputy minister of electric power stations.?° 


These deficiencies resulted from failure to construct new stations, power 
transmission lines, and steam transmission pipes on schedule. In the table 
below the extent of the failure to expand steam capacity is especially striking. 
[he actual new capacity planned for 1956 may not have been as high as the 
7.5 figure indicated in this table, which is 1/; of the total Sixth Five-Year Plan 
expansion; but even with a much lower planned figure the plan failure would 
have been significant. 


In addition there is supplementary evidence from Soviet sources indicating 
that their figures on completion in 1956 presented in the table below are 
tar too generous. The new hydroelectric stations for which considerable success 
was reported apparently did not represent capacity actually operating. Moreover, 
the effectiveness of steam condensing, steam by-product, and hydroelectric sta- 
tions reported as operating was diminished bya failure to complete transmission 
lines and transmission pipes. 


Electric Power Capacity Expansion, 1955—60 
(Million Kilowatts) 
Total Capacity ——————_ Increase - —— 
1955 1960 1955—60 Average Yearly 1956 
Existing Plan Plan* 1955—60+ Actual 
Steam (Total) 69.1 37.7 7.5 2.8—3.1 
Steam Condensing ; — — a 
Steam By-Product : -- -- -- 
Atomic Power d 2.0 2.0 0.4 0.0 
16.5 10.4 2.1 2.4—2.7 


87.6 50.1 10.0 5.5 





* 1955 subtracted from 1960 totals. 
+ Total 5-year increases divided by 5. 
SOURCES: Column 1: Elektricheskie stantsii, No. 1 (1957), p. 2; Stroitelnava gazeta, August 10, 1956. One atomic power station near 
‘Moscow. Column 2: Rezolyutsii XX sezda kommunisticheskoi partii sovetstogo soyaza (Resolutions of the Twenticth Party Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1956, »p. 33 and 39. Steam and water power to be increased 2.2 and 2.7 times respectively. 
\tomie capacity to be increased from 2.0 to 2.5 in 1960, lower figure indicated above for conservatism. Column 5: Lilettricheskie stantsii, 
to. 1 (1957), p. 2; Pravda, February 6, 1957. A much lower total figure of 3.9 million kilowatts was reported in Pravda, December 30, 
156 and Gidrotekbnicheskoe stroitelstve, No. 1 (1957), pp. 1—2. 


8 V. Kutsenov and E. Shteingauz, Voprosy tekhniko-ekonomicheskogo proektirovanya krupniykh gidro- 
‘antsii v energosistemakh (Problems of Technical and Economic Planning of Large Hydroelectric 
Stations in Electric Power Systems), Moscow, 1953, p. 143. 

9 Other factors mentioned in the campaign to improve industrial labor productivity are the shorter 
vork week, improved industrial organization, and increased wage payments. 

10 Pravda, February 8, 1957. 
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Although the plan for introduction of new hydroelectric capacity in 1956 
was reported to be overfulfilled, a summary of the planned completion in the 
major Soviet hydroelectric publication does not seem to bear this out. 

Moreover, transmission facilities were not available to carry the power 
generated by many of the new stations in 1956.!* 

The failure of plan fulfillment in transmission lines also hindered the transfer of 
electric power between systems. For example, the southern Ural region was re- 
ported deficient in power at a time when a surplus of power existed in the north 
and central sections of the Urals.1% This situation was due to the failure to com- 
plete planned transmission facilities. 

In turn, the effectiveness of steam by-product stations was reduced by the 
failure to complete transmission pipes for heat and steam.!4 

In spite of the failure to make the planned progress in new capacity installa- 
tion, 
generation figures, however, are not a fair measure of sufficiency of electric 
power capacity, particularly for industry. Fulfillment of electric power output 
plans coincident with failures to fulfill capacity expansion plans in the past has 
meant qualitative deterioration in electric power supply, such as interruptions in 
the supply of electric power for industry and frequency and voltage variations. 
For example, although the output plan for the Fifth Five-Year Plan was reported 
as overfulfilled (170.1 as compared with 166 billion kilowatt-hours), the capacity 
plans were not met (37.5 million as compared with 38.4 million kilowatts planned). 
At the planned relationship of capacity to output, output with the available 
capacity should have been less than 160 billion kilowatt-hours. The additional 
10 billion kilowatt-hours were not the result of efficient use of capacity but rather 
of a decline in the quality of electric power supply. These declines in quality are 
borne out by the reported deficiencies of electric power supply in the various re- 
gions of the Soviet Union. These deficiencies are particularly important in that they 
represent insufficient electric power capacity to meet maximum industrial demands. 

Finally, it should be made clear that deficiencies of electric power supply 
directly affect industrial consumers. Non-industrial consumers of electric power 
provide only a small cushion for the industrial electric power supply in 
the Soviet Union. About 80% of the total power distributed is consumed by 
industry and a much larger share of the peak demand is devoted to industrial 
purposes.!® As a result, deficiencies in capacity or in peak electric power supply 
strike directly at industrial production. The industrial branches hardest hit through 
interruptions and variations in quality of electric power supply are illustrated by 
the figures in the table on page 35. Changes in the price level over time make the 
figures in this table primarily of comparative value, but they illustrate the relative 
effect on certain industrial processes. 
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the 1956 plan for electric power generation was overfulfilled. Electric power 


Gidrotekhnicheskoe stroitelstvo, No. 1 (1957), p. 5. 
Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, December 30, 1956, p. 2. 
Elektrichestvo, No. 2 (1956), p. 2. 
Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, December 30, 1956, p. 2. 
Vestnik statistiki, No. 5 (1956), p. 65. 














Effects of Interruptions of Electric Power Supply on Industrial Production 
(In Rubles per Kilowatt-Hour of Deficient Electric Power) 


Qualitative Effect Loss of 
on Production Production 

General Machine-building ..............00eeeeeeeees 3.40 5.0 
PI so ikaneo so cesnteessncntescsvesnsesavas 2.40 5.5 
NE CINE, osc bcs sscccngetcevensseneeasaes 3.35 10.0 
Copan Ebene FRGOs oon cnn ccicccccessscpeaccocesse 8.00 16.5 
NE EN ah oak snecensceneanedsve sep hesdusseucne 0.45 -- 
EEE ccc yasdenebanennedsateeteneonnaceneys 0.25 =~ 
Metal-fabricating Factory, Total ...............+000 2.50 28.2 
Metal Shop of Metal-fabricating Factory .............- 15.00 — 
Electrolytic Shop of Metal-fabricating Factory ......... 0.11 -- 
REA CS ccicccesiscccesscesouccceceees 0.03—2.00 0.20—7.50 
Paper Combine .....cccccccccscscccccccccssccvcess 0.35—1.50 0.65—2.60 
PE TE nance caccasessccevcoscssececunnsesss 0.27 — 
Dye-finishing Textile Mill.............seeeeeeeeeeeee 1.50 18.50 
WUNGNEE DEE Weck oncccccrccccnsesesbutscesenesenes 1.29 _ 
Eo vccnnnnchesscedsvesanes een sacenenencenenes 16.00 20.00 


SOURCE: M. Slavnin, Elektricheskie nagruzki i pervichnoe raspredelenie elektricheskoi energii v promyshlennykh predpriyatiyakb (Electrica 
Load and Primary Distribution in Industrial Enterprises), Moscow, 1949, p. 74. 


Complex Mechanization and Automation 


The extension of mechanization to the entire production process is the second 
step of the current Soviet plan for technological change. Particular emphasis has 
been placed on the mechanization of operations still performed by hand labor. 
Materials-handling equipment has been established as a target area for this drive. 
“In factories, up to 14% of all labor-consuming operations are carried out by 
hand,”’26 


Mechanization and automation almost invariably mean electric drive in 
Soviet practice. Soviet indexes suggest that all drive is electric. This is probably 
an exaggeration, but, in any case, electrically driven machinery predominates in 
Soviet mechanization. 


Illustrative examples of complex mechanization may be cited for the ferrous 
metal and oil industries. Productivity is said to be low in steel-rolling mills be- 
cause of the hand labor involved in the cutting and finishing processes. For 
example, 65 out of every 100 men employed in the sheet-metal shops are said to 
be involved in finishing operations. In the oil extraction industry, the movement 
of drilling equipment from one well to another is said to take about 10 times as 
long as is common abroad. Mechanization of the hand labor involved in each 
of these processes is proposed to raise labor productivity not only in the indi- 
vidual operations but in the process as a whole.!7 In metal shops, 90% of the 
lifting and transport is to be mechanized by installing cranes, electric cars, mono- 
rails, etc. 48 


16 A. B. Derbisher, Opyt kompleksnoi avtomatizatsii i mekhanizatsii proizvodstva (Research on Complex 
\utomation and Mechanization of Production), Moscow, 1956, p. 21. 

1? Pravda, November 20, 1956. 

18 Derbisher, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Complex mechanization and automation did not proceed according to plan 
in 1956, Of particular importance has been the lag in the introduction of materials- 
handling equipment, as a result of which labor productivity is said to be very 
low in many industrial operations.!® 


Introduction of New High-Productivity Equipment 
and Modern Technology 


Considerable technological progress is planned for various industrial opera 
tions by the “introduction of automatic production lines.” The development o: 
automatic lines is the essence of the third step in the Soviet technological program 
involving the introduction of high-productivity equipment and modern technology. 
This program is particularly important in the machine-building industry. Th: 
automatic lines are in many cases to replace operations already partially mecha 
nized but not with automatic lines. These high-productivity automatic lines, o 
course, require much more electric power than the simpler processes they replace. 

In the Sixth Five-Year Plan no less than 220 automatic and semi-automatic 
lines and shops are to be raised to the American level of technology. Illustrativ: 
examples of the effects on labor productivity by the introduction of automat 
lines in two Soviet factories are given in the table below: 


Effects of the Introduction of Automatic Lines in Two Soviet Factories 
(In Units) 
Annual Output Annual Output 
per Worker per Production Worker 


Hammer and Sickle Works— 
Cylinder-Heads for Combine Engines M5-M: 


Pre-automatic 1,125 
28,400 


Kharkhov Tractor Factory— 
Cylinder-Heads for Tractor Engines DT-65: 


Pre-automatic 1,040 
10,790 


SOURCE: Kommunist, No. 3 (1956), p. 96. 

Considerable progress was made in 1956 in the introduction of automatic 
lines. “In the first year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan the machine-building industry) 
manufactured and employed more than 1,000 new types of machines and equip- 
ment, about 1,500 automatic production and conveyor lines.”?® 

However, the plan for the introduction of high-productivity equipment in 
automatic lines in the machine-building industry was not fulfilled in 1956, a: 
indicated by the following comment in Pravda :““The Ministry of the Machine-Too! 
Building and Tool Making Industry of the USSR is still not creating the 
necessary productive capacity for fulfilling the growing volume of automatic 
work in machine-building.”?! 

19 Pravda, March 7, 1957. 


20 Jzvestia, March 23, 1957. 
21 Pravda, December 16, 1956. 
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Replacement and Modernization of Equipment 


The fourth area of technological advance involves the replacement of existing 
nechanical equipment in Soviet industrial branches. As in the process of com- 
plex mechanization, that part of the production process which reduces the 
productivity of the entire process is to be replaced.?* But in this case it is not the 
replacement of hand labor by machines, but the replacement of outmoded by 
more advanced ones. Before Stalin’s death, obsolescence (moralny iznos) was 
rarely referred to. That this is now considered a problem in all Soviet industrial 
oranches is indicated in an article in Pravda: “In every enterprise there are 
\ntiquated plants and machines. Many of these become obsolete as the techniques 
f our times rapidly advance. . . . The main task is that of finding a practical way 
for their modernization.”* 


The shortage of automatic equipment in 1956 was presumably as important 
to the fulfillment of plans for the replacement and modernization of equipment as 
it was to complex mechanization and automation. Replacement and moderni- 
vation of equipment received less attention in the Soviet technical press than did 
complex mechanization. This lack of attention may have resulted from a policy of 
emphasis on complex mechanization, on the grounds that the replacement of 
hand labor by machines would bring greater returns in labor productivity than 
the replacement of machines by more effective machines. If this in fact was the 
case, then it might be assumed that the plans for replacement and modernization 
tell further behind planned levels than did complex mechanization in 1956, 


Has the Sixth Five-Year Plan been Revised ? 


The failure of the 1956 plan and the modest goals announced for 1957 suggest 
a downward revision of the basic targets for industrial growth in 1960. In 1957 
the planned increase of overall industrial production is only 7% as compared with 
11% planned in 1956. The absolute increase in the production of most basic 
industrial goods for 1957 is also reduced accordingly.*4 These facts suggest a 
revision of the 1960 goals. 


However, a revised Sixth Five-Year Plan does not necessarily follow. An in- 
creased rate of technological change in the later years of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan could result in a much accelerated growth in industrial productivity. The 
time required to complete many of the projects initiated in 1956 may be respon- 
sible, in part, for the delayed increase in technological change. Existing capacity 
and machines, moreover, may be used more efficiently in the future. The recent 
reorganization of Soviet industrial management may lead to more efficient 
distribution of technological knowledge and better use of the existing mechanical 
equipment and raw materials. Dissemination of technical knowledge may mean 


22'S. P. Krasivsky, Avtomatika i telemekhanika » narodnom khozyaistve (Automation and Remote 
Control Mechanisms in the National Economy), Moscow, 1956, p. 4. 

23 Pravda, October 10, 1956. 

*4 Jbid., February 6, 1957. 





not only more rapid introduction of new capacity available for full operation, 
but also less interruption due to breakdown in the operation of installed mechani- 
cal equipment. 

In 1957 as in 1956, 80% of the increase in industrial output is to result from 
an increase in industrial labor productivity. The increase in labor productivity 
will be made possible largely by the success in technological improvement, 
presumably due to the labor shortage. 

The fulfillment of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is still possible. There are some 
indications that the 1960 goals are still considered operative in Soviet industry. 
The first 1957 issue of an important electric power journal indicated, by publishing 
the goals for the period 1963—64, that production in the Seventh Five-Year Plan 
would be expanding at an even greater rate than planned for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan.*® Electric power goals are particularly important in view of the central! 
role electric power plays in the Soviet plans for technological change. 

However, the completion of the plans by 1960 can be attained only if the 
record of 1956 and the proposed record for 1957 are sharply improved upon. This 
is particularly true in the area of technological progress, which is so important 
to improved industrial labor productivity. The required technological change, 
in turn, will depend on the introduction on schedule of sufficient electric power 
capacity to supply the increasing electric power needs of Soviet industry. 

If the additional electric power capacity and machines for mechanization 
necessary to meet the technological requirements of Soviet industry were forth- 
coming, the improvement in industrial labor productivity planned for 1960 
could be attained. However, this would call for a greater expansion in the pro- 
gram of technological change in the last three years of the Five-Year Plan than 
seems likely. As a result, although the Sixth Five-Year Plan may not be official; 
revised, it seems probable that serious difficulties will be met in making the 
technological progress the Soviets deem necessary for attaining the production 
goals set for 1960 in heavy industry. John P. Hardt 


New Data on Soviet Trade 


Following the publication of the statistical handbook The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1956, the Soviet Central Statistical Administration has undertaken 
the compilation of other works covering specific areas of the economy in greater 
detail. Soviet Trade is one of these more detailed studies.! 

The retail trade for state-operated and cooperative organizations in 1955 
(including public eating establishments) is given as 2,541 rubles per capita. This 
figure includes 1,394 rubles for foodstuffs and 1,147 rubles for other consumer 


25 Elektrichestvo, No. 1 (1957), p. 1. Five hundred billion kilowatt-hours by 1963—64 as com- 
pared with 320 billion planned for 1960 and 192 billion kilowatt-hours generated in 1956. 

1 Sovetskaya torgovlya: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Trade: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, 352 pp. 
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goods.” It does not, however, represent the total amount of purchases by the 
average Soviet citizen because it fails to take into account the items he buys on 
the free kolkhoz market, which in 1955 accounted for 8.9%, of the total volume 
of retail trade.* This would put the per capita volume of trade at about 2,790 
rubles. A somewhat lower figure, 2,754 rubles, is obtained by dividing the total 
trade volume as given,‘ by the 200 million persons who lived in the Soviet 
Union in 1955. Neither figure, however, represents the full purchasing power of 
the average Soviet citizen, since in the USSR 56.6% of the total population lives 
in rural areas,5 and grows a considerably higher percentage of food than the 
corresponding rural population in more highly developed societies. 

The Soviet urban population buys mainly on the state and kolkhoz markets, 
while the rural population is served by the cooperatives. In 1955, the overall 
retail trade figure for these categories was :® 


347.3 Billion Rubles 


” ” 


550.8 Billion Rubles 





At the beginning of April 1956 the Soviet population was 200,200,000, of 
whom 87,000,000 lived in urban areas and 113,200,000 in rural areas.? Thus, 
irade per capita of the urban population was 4,554 rubles per year or 379.5 rubles 
per month, trade per capita of the rural population 1,365.7 rubles per year or 
113.8 rubles per month. 

These figures in themselves are not of particular value unless comparison can 


be made with similar figures for a country in which prices are more meaningful 
than they are in the USSR. The main difficulty here is to establish a common 
basis for comparing the purchasing power of the ruble with that of the currency 
of the country in question. Perhaps one of the best methods is to compare the 
prices of the main types of consumer goods. 

In 1955 West German retail trade amounted to 50.6 billion marks.* Since the 
West German population was approximately 50,000,000, per capita retail trade 
in 1955 was roughly 1,000 marks. The table on page 40 gives a comparison of the 
prices of the main consumer goods in the two countries. 


The figures quoted, however, are directly comparable only to the extent that 
one ruble equals one mark, the totally unrealistic rate of exchange established by 
Moscow. The more important factor is purchasing power, and here there are 
indications that the actual purchasing power of the ruble is not more than one 


2 Jbid., p. 32. 

3 Jbid., p. 19. 

4 bid. 

5 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 17. 

® Sovetskaya torgovlya : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 19. 

7 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 17. 

8 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Stuttgart, January 1957, p. 36. 





sixth that of the mark. Thus, an Austrian parliamentary delegation which visited 
the Soviet Union at the end of 1955 maintained that the ruble was worth only one 
Austrian schilling, not six as established by the Soviets. Since one German mark 
is equal to six Austrian schillings, it follows that the ruble-mark relationship is 
approximately 1:6. Hence, the average per capita West German retail trade 
expressed in terms of the ruble would be at least 6,000 rubles; this figure is more 
than: twice that for the Soviet Union. 


Average Retail Prices of Selected Items in the USSR and West Germany 


USSR West Germany 
(Rubles) (Marks) 


White Bread (Kilogram) 3.00 0.74 
Flour (Kilogram) 4.05 0.76 
Granulated Sugar (Kilogram) 9.40 1.36 
Potatoes (Kilogram) 0.50 0.22 
Apples (Kilogram) 8.00 0.79 
Meat (Kilogram) 24.60 4.71 
Butter (Kilogram) 26.80 7.00 
Margarine (Kilogram) 14.80 1.99 
Milk (Liter) 2.52 0.40 
Eggs (each) 0.85 0.29 
Coffee (Kilogram) 41.00 20.90 
Shirts (Poplin, Average Quality) (each) 86.40 12.40 
Men’s Shoes (Pair) 265.00 25.70 
Work Shoes (Pair) 162.00 21.30 
Bicycles (each) 660.00 166.00 


SOURCES: Wirtschaft und Statistit, Svattgart, February 1957, Appendix, p. 98*; Kommunist, No. 18 (1956), p. 84; Die Zukunft, Vienn» 
lanuary 1956; and unpublished material in the Institute archives, 


The retail trade figures per capita of population given on page 42 for the 
individual republics provide some interesting information. Only three republics 
(Estonia, Latvia, and the RSFSR) have an average higher than that for the USSR 
as a whole for foodstuffs, and only four (Estonia, Latvia, Kazakhstan, and the 
RSFSR) for other consumer goods. The remaining figures are below average, 
declining as low as a half, in the Moldavian SSR. 


The unequal distribution of retail trade among the individual republics can 
be attributed to the following: (1) The uneven distribution of urban and rural 
population among the republics; (2) the high standard of living in the Baltic 
republics at the time of their annexation; (3) the special privileges enjoyed by 
Moscow in obtaining supplies; (4) the privileged position of the Kazakh SSR in 
connection with the cultivation of the virgin lands; and (5) the large proportion 
of Moscow and Leningrad in Soviet retail trade. In 1955 the figures for the two 
cities were:® 


® Sovetskaya torgovlya : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 193. 
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Public Eating Total Retail Trade 
(Percentage of Total USSR) 


8.9 
3.9 


12.8 





The per capita retail trade of Moscow is more than four times and that of 
Leningrad is more than twice the average for the USSR, and is also well in excess 
if the figure for the other large Soviet cities. In 1955 the average per capita retail 
trade of the major cities was:!° 


9,200 Rubles 


Soviet Trade gives both the monetary value of the semi-luxury goods sold and 
the number of actual goods delivered to state-operated and cooperative organiza- 
tions for retail sale. This is in keeping with the Soviet desire to stress the increased 
production and sale of such articles as refrigerators, television sets, vacuum 
cleaners, and radios as proof of the population’s growing prosperity. Because 
these articles are generally longer lasting and have only been produced in signifi- 
cant quantities since 1950, the total production since that time is a fair indication 
of the number of these items now in Soviet households. Production figures are: 


Production of Selected Durable Consumer Goods, 1950—55 
1951 1952 1955 Toru 

Refrigerators 14,500 28,000 144,000 325,200 
Washing Machines 3,200 6,100 140,180 
Vacuum Cleaners. . 14,000 18,500 J 328,500 
lelevision Sets.... 54,000 68,000 2 1,026,000 

SOURCE: Sovetskaya torgovlya : Statistichesky sbornit (Soviet Trade: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 57 

As there are sixty million households in the USSR, it is clear that very few 
can possess these amenities. In 1955 just over one percent of all homes had 
television sets; one half percent refrigerators and vacuum cleaners; and one 
quarter percent washing machines. In this respect the USSR is well behind West 
Germany where 12.5% of all households possess refrigerators and 13%, washing 
machines, !! while in 1955, 400,000 television sets were sold.!* The comparatively 
large number of television sets sold in the Soviet Union is because they are bought 
mainly by social institutions, such as clubs, reading rooms, and so on. Even if 
more sets were produced in the USSR in 1956 than in 1955, the percentage of 
households benefiting would be virtually unchanged. 

10 Tbid., p. 194. 


1 Suddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, July 4, 1957. 
12 Kartel-Fibel, Cologne, 1955, p. 36. 








Retail Trade per Capita of Population in 1955 


Turkmen SSR 
Kazakh SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 
Ukrainian SSR 
Georgian SSR 

Uzbek SSR 


1,269 
1,151 
1,101 


Kirgiz SSR 

Lithuanian SSR .... 
Belorussian SSR .... 
Moldavian SSR ies 
USSR (Average) ... 


(In Rubles) 


Consumer Goods 


Georgian SSR 
Uzbek SSR 


Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 
Kirgiz SSR 
Lithuanian SSR . 
Moldavian SSR .... 
Belorussian SSR .... 
USSR (Average) ... 


1,111 
1,090 
986 
978 
962 
960 
952 
902 
847 
813 
788 
1,147 


Estonian SSR 
Latvian SSR 


Kazakh SSR 
Georgian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 


Kirgiz SSR 
Lithuanian SSR .... 
Belorussian SSR .... 
Moldavian SSR 
USSR (Average) ... 


Total 

3,565 
3,320 
2,895 
2,380 
2,333 
2,098 
2,053 
2,005 
1,958 
1,932 
1,911 
1,768 
1,710 
1,598 
1,467 
2,541 


SOURCE: Sowetskava torgovlya : Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Trade: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 32. 


* 


Public eating is an extremely important branch of retail trade in the USSR. 
In 1955 it amounted to 58.8 billion rubles!* out of the total state-operated and 
cooperative trade figure of 443.1 billion rubles.14 In the same year the public 
bought 29%, of the meat and sausages sold by state and cooperative organizations, 


13% of the fats, 25% of the milk and milk products, 30% of the eggs, 18%, of 
the confectionery, 21% of the vegetables, 16% of the fruit, and 26% of such 
other items as coffee and mushrooms in public eating establishments.!® 

The number of state-operated and cooperative public eating establishments 
fell considerably during the war, but the figure has now been restored. Attention 
has been concentrated on providing lunchrooms, while the increase in the number 
of restaurants was insufficient to meet the demands. The main types of public 
eating establishments are restaurants ard tearooms. The following table gives a 
comparison of the growth in these amenities: 


State-operated and Cooperative Public Eating Establishments in the USSR 


Factory Lunchrooms 
Restaurants 





87,633 95,392 118,095 


SOURCE: Sovet. icbesky sbornik (Sovict Trade: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 144. 





13 Sovetskaya torgovlya : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 59. 
14 Tbid., p. 48. 
15 Tbid., p. 61. 
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Soviet Trade also gives figures on the refrigeration facilities of public eating 
establishments. Of those under the Ministry of Trade and the chief administrations 
for workers’ supply, 82,900 in all,!® 35,235 had refrigerators in 1955;1" of the 
35,20018 establishments under the Central Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives 
6,365 were equipped with refrigerators.!® Thus, of 118,100 public eating estab- 
lishments only 41,600 had refrigeration in 1955. Moreover, of the state-operated 
ind cooperative enterprises dealing in perishable food, 43.1% ° and 19.0%”! 
respectively have refrigeration. Thus, more than half the state enterprises engaged 
in public feeding and more than four fifths of the enterprises of the Central 
Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives do not have refrigeration facilities. 


The Soviet leaders have recently been stressing so-called progressive forms 
of service in public eating establishments: self-service, acceptance of orders 
beforehand, delivery of meals to homes, and the sale of meal tickets, all of which 
are innovations in the Soviet Union. One of the main aims of these new features, 
particularly the introduction of cafeteria-type eating establishments, was to cut 
down on staff. It is perhaps too early to judge the extent to which this target has 
been attained in view of the difficulties involved in any transition from one 
method to another, but it would seem that the cut has not been as great as ex- 
pected. On the other hand, however, such figures as average trade per table, 
average number of dishes sold daily, and the average daily trade in dishes per 
staff member did increase. Thus, there has clearly been some improvement.** 

E. Glovinsky 


Culture 


Soviet Antireligious Propaganda 


From May 20 to May 30, 1957 a conference on “scientific atheistic” questions 
organized by the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scien- 
tific Knowledge was held in Moscow. The presence at the conference of 350 heads 
of antireligious organizations and scientific institutions from all over the Soviet 
Union is some indication of the importance attached to the occasion by the Soviet 
leaders, and, in fact, the conference heralded the beginning of a new antireligious 
campaign. 


18 Jbid., p. 


22 Vestnik statistiki, No. 3 (1957), pp. 91—3. 





The main reports read at the conference were: “The Content and Tasks ot! 
Scientific Atheistic Propaganda in Modern Conditions,” by M. B. Mitin, chair 
man of the administration of the All-Union Society for the Dissemination 0: 
Political and Scientific Knowledge; “The Most Recent Data on the Origin o! 
Life on the Earth,” by A. I. Oparin; “The Struggle Between Materialism and 
Idealism in Physics,” by Z. M. Omelyanovsky; ““The Teachings of I. P. Pavlov—.\ 
Keen Weapon in the Struggle Against Religion,” by D. A. Biryukov; and “The 
Struggle Between Materialism and Idealism in the Biological Sciences,” by 
G. V. Platonov. 

Ever since the Bolsheviks came to power, they have waged ceaseless wa: 
against religion. The degree of pressure and the tactics employed have varied, 
but the goal has always been to eliminate religion entirely from Soviet life 
However, Lenin and his followers have realized that the church could not bk 
crushed and religious feelings eradicated simply by administrative measures. 
Open persecution produces martyrs, and martyrs attract admirers. While terror 
and other repressive measures might cause the weak and faltering to desert their 
faith, those who remain are strengthened through adversity, and the Bolshevik: 
have long known the power that a small dedicated group can wield. 

The Communists began their campaign against the church with public dispute 
between Marxists and churchmen. Then came the period of open repressio: 
(arrests, executions, and deportations) aimed primarily at the church hierarchy. 
Bishops were arrested in an attempt to sow general disorder in the church. A 
reaction to this policy was the letter of the Solovetsky bishops demanding 
freedom of conscience. They concluded: 

If the proposals of the church are considered acceptable, it will rejoice at th: 
justice of those on whom this depends. If its petition is rejected, it is prepared for 
material sacrifices ..., will meet them calmly, remembering that its strength is 
found not in the integrity of the external organization, but in the unity of belief and 
love of her devoted children, [and] above all placing its hopes on the insuperable 
power of its Divine Founder and on His promise of the invincibility of His creation.’ 


This appeal stirred believers in the Soviet Union to such an extent that the 
open struggle against religion had to be broken off for a time and attempts madc 
to destroy the church from the inside. This led to the so-called revision, « 
measure which failed because most believers would not accept a “revised” church. 

The first antireligious propaganda consisted mainly of blasphemous parodies 
of church ritual, and was carried out chiefly by the Komsomol organizations. 
Komsomol members dressed up in church vestments, waved candles, and 
chanted obscene songs to hymn settings. Pravda published the “Gospel” ot! 
Demyan Bedny which called forth a rebuke in verse, attributed to Esenin. Late: 
an attempt was made to put antireligious propaganda on a scientific footing, 
while the ridicule remained. 

In 1954 the antireligious campaign again assumed a rather sharp form, but this 
time the higher levels of the church administration were not affected. The attack 


1 M. Polsky, Novy mucheniki rossiiskie (New Russian Martyrs), Jordanville, N. Y., 1949. 
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was directed against rank-and-file believers and churchmen. By November 1954 
the campaign had assumed such proportions that it was threatening to rival the 
practice of the Union of Militant Godless. However, domestic and foreign 
political considerations prevented the Soviet leaders from going to such an ex- 
treme. A temporary halt was called on November 10, 1954 with the issuance of 
the Central Committee’s decree, “Mistakes in Conducting Scientific Atheistic 
Propaganda Among the Population.” This forbade injuring the feelings of the 
clergy and believers. The decree indirectly confirmed that religious feelings 
among the population had become so strong that the Soviet leaders could not 
but take them into consideration. The line now taken is that religion has outlived 
iis time and is gradually dying, and the task of putting this over has been entrusted 
io the Society for the Dissemination of Scientific and Political Knowledge, which 
recently has been issuing many books and pamphlets on scientific atheistic themes. 

Soviet antireligious propaganda can be broken down into the following 
vasic tenets: (1) Religion dulls the workers’ consciousness and distracts them 
trom the struggle for a better future, (2) religion has always served the exploiters, 
particularly in America, where the capitalists are attempting to direct popular 
Jiscontent with the social and political position into mystical dreaming, and (3) 
religion is antiscientific, has always been on the side of obscurantism, and is 
pposed to progress. In addition, much attention is given to the origins of 
religion in general and Christianity in particular, and to the relics of paganism to 
ye found in Christian beliefs and in the church ritual. 

A Soviet propagandist and agitator is obliged to adopt a Marxist, materialist 
approach to all problems. On this basis he asserts that religion arose exclusively 
is a result of man’s fear of the forces of nature. Soviet propaganda teaches that 
science completely rejects the religious concepts of the creation of the world and 
of man. Science is supposed to have established that God did not create man, 
but that man created God in his own image and likeness. From the class stand- 
point Soviet propaganda attacks the basic tenet of all known religions: love of 
one’s neighbor—a concept which is anathema to a Communist. Writing about 
the fact that the Koran and the Bible exhort the workers to love everyone, 
including their oppressors and exploiters, V. Prokofev stresses the reactionary 
nature of such a teaching. He maintains that the preaching of forgiveness serves 
to conceal class contradictions and to overcome the legitimate hatred of the 
exploited masses for their oppressors.* Religion is regarded not as a link between 
peoples, but as a barrier, for by rejecting class hatreds, it stirs up national 
differences. 

By omissions and reservations, Communist propaganda comes to the con- 
clusion that religion was the invention of the exploiting classes and that its 
raison @’étre was the need to dull the consciousness of the masses, thereby deflecting 
them from the struggle for a better future. 

The active side of Christianity, which has furthered the development of 
contemporary culture and civilization, is completely ignored, as is the exhortation 


2 V, Prokofev, Dre morali (Two Sets of Ethics), Moscow, 1953. 





of almost every religion to man to bear suffering with patience and to relieve 
the sufferings of others. The religious ideal that man should be brought up to 
renounce his own ego for the benefit of his fellowmen is condemned by the 
Communists as something impossible to achieve. On the other hand, the realiza- 
tion of the Marxist ideal is still very much open to question, and an examination 
of the Soviet press would indicate that militant atheists are being asked the same 
question. 


Criticism of Christianity, particularly of the Orthodox Church, is carried 
out in two major areas: first, as a religion; second, on the basis of the features 
which distinguish it from other religions. Soviet propaganda usually conscious!) 
distorts Christian teachings, twisting them to serve its own ends. Fundamentals 
of dogma are even ascribed to them although they cannot be found in any 
Christian writings. A favorite method is to identify religion with superstition. 


Much ‘attention is also given to the origins of Christianity. In 1956 British 
Marxist A. Robertson’s The Origins of Christianity? was published in Russian, 
with a long “explanatory” preface by Professor S. I. Kovalev. It must be remem- 
bered that Robertson’s book was written for Western readers, so the author 
had to be more careful in handling the subject than Soviet propagandists are. 
He approached the problem from a Marxist class point of view, arguing that 
Christianity arose as a protest against Roman expansion and imperialism among 
the Mediterranean bourgeoisie, which attempted to put an end to this expansion, 
and, at the same time, to deflect into mystical channels the moods of the masses, 
which threatened to explode into a revolt which might have swept away both 
the Roman leaders and themselves. 


However, for Robertson, Christ is a concrete historical figure around whom 
legends have crystallized. He regards Christ and John the Baptist as leaders otf 
a sect of Nazarenes and states that they perished in an attempt to seize Jerusalem 
by force, even though there is no historical proof of this. The Soviets, on the 
other hand, consider Christ a mythical figure. They reject any suggestion that 
Christ’s life as described in the Gospels has a historical foundation. Typical of 
this rejection is the explanation taught to children that the four apostles, who are 
alleged to have described the life of the legendary Christ, correspond to the four 
seasons of the year, while his twelve disciples correspond to the twelve months 
of the year, in the course of which the sun makes a complete circuit of the sky.' 


Restricted by Party dogma, Soviet propagandists are forced to deny the 
existence of the places described by Flavius, Pliny the Younger, and Tacitus, 
who give eyewitness accounts of the early stages of Christianity and of Christ 
himself. Tacitus, after describing the burning of Rome, wrote: 


Nero fabricated scapegoats—and punished with every refinement the noto- 
riously depraved Christians (as they were popularly called). Their originator, Christ, 
had been executed in Tiberius’ reign by the governor of Judea, Pontius Pilatus 


3 A. Robertson, The Origins of Christianity, London, 1953. 
4 B. A. Vorontsov-Velyaminov, Stroenie vselennoi (The Structure of the Universe), Moscow, 1952. 
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But in spite of this temporary setback the deadly supersition had broken out afresh, 
‘not only in Judea (where the mischief nad started) but even in Rome. All degraded 
and shameful practices collect and flourish in the capital.5 


Tacitus’ account is a three-fold danger to the Marxist version of the history 
of Christianity: (1) It confirms the historical truth of the events which took 
place under Pontius Pilate; (2) it confirms that Christianity came from Palestine; 
(3) the anti-Christian nature of the quotation would appear to rule out the 
possibility that it was a later Christian interpolation. 


When studying the first centuries of Christianity the Soviets stick closely 
io the view that Christianity has nothing whatsoever to do with Palestine, that 
it arose after the Jews had been scattered, and that it did not occur before the 
second century. For this reason, Kovalev contends that this extract was a later 
Christian insertion. The Communist version is that Christianity arose in outlying 
areas and not in Palestine, and thus is an eclectic religion, composed of various 
elements from the ancient religions. Moreover, from a Marxist standpoint, in 
Palestine itself there were not enough social prerequisites for the rise of a new 
religion in the first century. 


Kovalev also rejects Robertson’s statement that there is some foundation for 
considering Christ at least a real person, even if innumerable legends have grown 
up around him. He adheres to the Marxist historians’ view that the whole historical 
background to the origin of the Christian church, as well as the story of Christ and 
the Apostles, is a legend. 


Kovalev’s polemics with Robertson on the subject of St. Paul are extremely 
sharp. Robertson has to remember that his reader may well be acquainted with 


the work of the Tiibingen School, which prepared the ground for a serious 
critical approach to the question of the origin of the Old and New Testaments. 
He thus finds it impossible to deny that Paul actually lived. However, he considers 
Paul to have been a Pharisee, a member of the bourgeoisie, who, realizing the 
danger of a nation-wide uprising, attempts to counter it by mysticism. 


Kovalev approaches this problem from a different standpoint. Had Paul . 
really existed, he would have known Christ’s contemporaries—St. Peter, for 
example. From this it would follow that he knew of Christ’s existence from 
first-hand sources, which in turn would have implied the actual existence of 
Christ. But since Marxist theory denies this, Kovalev deduces that St. Paul is 
also a mythical figure. 

The Soviets have always attempted to prove that the Gospels were written 
not earlier than the middle of the second century and that their background does 
not correspond with the actual state of affairs in Palestine at that time. This 
theory has now been disproved by the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, parti- 
cularly the text of the statutes of an Essene sect. These statutes, together with a 
document known as “The War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness,” 
throw light on the spiritual atmosphere in Palestine at the time, and the account 


"8 Tacitus, The Annals of Imperial Rome, Penguin Books, Harmonsworth, England, 1956. 





given in them coincides with the background given in the Gospels. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, the Essenes accepted Christianity 
almost én toto and began to preach it. These documents give a good picture of the 
early Christians. 


Although the scrolls were discovered in 1947 the Soviet press first referred 
to them three years ago. An attempt is now being made to amend the Marxis: 
version of the origins of Christianity, and depict it as an Essene sect. The origina! 
documents have not been published. 


There is ample indication in the Soviet press that antireligious propaganda: 
is not meeting with success. Reports are constantly appearing on the growth of 
“religious prejudices,” and appeals made that they be combated. Literaturnay. 
gazeta, for example, stated on October 14, 1954 that there are believers even 
among the members of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and cited the 
biologist V. V. Bogdanov-Berezovsky, who refused to read a series of anti- 
religious lectures. These accounts are confirmed by many Western tourists, who 
received the impression that a religious renaissance is taking place in the USSR 
today. The churches are full and even the youth is attending divine services. 
Reports have been published of Komsomol members participating in church 
services, marrying in church, and having their children baptized.*® 


This does not mean that the church in Russia is free, for its activities are stil! 
restricted and priests are arrested even now, although, on the whole, the pressure 
differs from the forms it had taken before World War II. 


The failure of antireligious propaganda has led to an increase in atheistic 
propaganda in the schools. It has taken two forms: direct contact with the pupils 
and contact with the parents outside school. Teachers are compelled to quot 
atheistic arguments. For example, the inspector of schools for the Dnepropetrovsk 
Oblast Department of Education, B. Kuzmin, insisted that an explanation of the 
origins of Christianity be made from an atheistic standpoint.” Today more than 
ever the Soviet schoolboy is subjected to antireligious propaganda. The Soviet 
educational system aims at turning out children with no understanding of th« 
concept of God or religion. But since this is impossible because the family is 
still playing a role in the upbringing of children, steps are being taken to obviat« 
this by compelling teachers to give antireligious talks to parents. 


The need for antireligious propaganda is itself an indication that religious 
life in the Soviet Union is richer and more extensive than it appears on the out- 
side. Although it is as yet too early to judge the results of the new campaign 
against religion, it is not likely to be any more successful than previous campaigns, 
since religion has remained, even under the Communists, an important factor in 
Soviet life. K. Alexandrov 


6 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 15, 1956. 
? Uchitelskaya gazeta, February 16, 1955. 
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Current Soviet Actor Training 


Prior to World War II the Soviet Union had a rather extensive network of 
(raining establishments for young actors. The higher-level institutes were, as a 
rule, to be found in the republic capitals; a few of them were located in the large 
industrial or cultural centers. In addition, there were lower-level schools in many 
tai and oblast seats, and studios and schools attached to large theatrical groups. 


Advanced training for the theater, for example in the RSFSR, was given by 
five establishments: (1) The A. V. Lunacharsky State Dramatic Institute, (2) the 
V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko Dramatic Studio of the Moscow Arts Theater, 
3) the M. S. Shchepkin Theatrical School of the Maly Theater, (4) the B. Shchukin 
Cheatrical School of the E. Vakhtangov Theater, and (5) the Leningrad Dramatics 
institute. As a rule, the other union republics each had one higher dramatic 
school and several lower ones. 


After World War II the Soviet system for training actors was altered. A decree 
of the former Committee for Art Affairs closed the studios and schools attached 
to the theaters, and training for the theater was put exclusively in the hands of 
the regular theatrical schools.} 


In 1953 there were 513 theaters operating in the Soviet Union,? a number 
considerably greater than the abbreviated training program could supply with 
young actors. “In 1954 the higher theatrical schools graduated 75 Russian actors. 
Of these 26 remained in the Moscow and Leningrad theaters, 26 went to the 
large peripheral theaters of the RSFSR and the other union republics, and 17 
rejected the work offered them.” Teatr recently reported that in 1957, 18 young 
.ctors would graduate from the State Institute for Theatrical Art. Thus, the 
hortage continues. In an article, “Alarm for the Future,” a review of the 1955—56 
eason, the following facts were quoted: 


In 1956, 111 young actors were to graduate from the theatrical schools. 

Meanwhile, requests for 250—300 young actors annually arrive from the Russian 
Federation [RSFSR] alone, while the number of requests are increasing from year 
to year. Moreover, requests arrive from the Russian theaters of the Ukraine, Kazakh- 
stan, and the Baltic. Many theaters of the third and fourth zones have stopped 
sending in requests, since they know beforehand that they will not be satisfied.® 


Teatr further reported that, beginning with the next school year (September 1, 
1957), the Ministry of Culture of the RSFSR is to operate nine new dramatic 
tudios for actors. The studios, ona level with secondary schools, are to be attached 
io the republic theaters. Approximately 20—25 people per studio are to be 
recruited every three years, and the training period is to last two years. 


1 Teatr, No. 6 (1956), p. 106. 

2 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, III, 291. 
3 Teatr, No. 6 (1956), p. 111. 

* Ibid., No. 5 (1957), p. 150. 

5 Ibid., No. 6 (1956), p. 111. 





The studios are to teach acting skill, declamation, poise, fencing, dancing, the 
rudiments of music, rhythm, make-up, the history of the Soviet Communist Party 
and the foundations of Marxist-Leninist aesthetics, the history of the Russian and 
Soviet theater and dramaturgy, the history of the foreign theater and dramaturgy, 
the history of Russian, Soviet, and foreign art. Seminars will be organized on the 
history and theory of literature. The study of a foreign language, and the history of 
costume and mode of life will be optional.® 


But the point is not only that not enough actors are being trained. The present 
training system and the methods of placing trained graduates have long ceased 
to satisfy either students, teachers, or theater directors; very few really skilled 
actors have recently appeared on the stage. 


Naturally-talented actors are not easily found or trained. The most gifted 
young actors are not being singled out, a result of the faults in the training 
system and the subordination of art to the Party bureaucracy. The emphasis on 
theory and the lack of opportunities to appear on the stage are reflected in the 
limited abilities of the graduates. 


The distinctive feature of Soviet theatrical schools is a pedantic and dogmatic 
approach to the study of the “Stanislavsky” system. The training aims at cram- 
ming young actors, not at teaching them to develop originality. Most schools have 
no contact with the theater. With the exception of those at the B. Shchukin 
School, students in Moscow have almost no practice in production. The Belo- 
russian, Georgian, and Tashkent institutes and the dramatics faculty of the 
Lithuanian Conservatory are equally deficient. 


Further, no attempt is made to take into consideration the fact that an actor 
needs specialized training. For example, the general literature courses in theatrical 
schools differ but little from those of the regular secondary schools. But a would-be 
actor needs a deep knowledge of both literature and dramaturgy. 


The results of such training have been commented on enough in the Soviet press. 


Weak, badly trained voices, inaudible diction, the inability to move smoothly 
and to wear a costume, monotonous gestures—all these faults are to be found 
from year to year among graduates from the higher theatrical schools, con- 
siderably limiting their powers of expression. 

From year to year there is talk of this. However, there have been no noticeable 
improvements. . .? 


The assignment of graduates to the various theaters is no better. “The point 
is that, irrespective of how the graduation plays turn out, they do not have the 
slightest influence on the fate of the graduates. Assignment to work is carried 
out in the Ministry of Culture long before the state examinations, mainly on 
the basis of data from questionnaires, that is, in a particularly bureaucratic 
[manner]. . .”8 


® Jbid., No. 3 (1957), p. 166. 
? Jbid., No. 11 (1956), p. 35. 
8 Jbid., p. 38. 
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In other words, a student’s ability is not taken into account when he is assigned 
to a theater. His fate usually depends on participation in the work of the faculty 
l.omsomol or Party organization, activities at meetings, marks for the history of 
the Communist Party, the influence of people in positions of authority, and other 
non-professional factors. The Minister of Culture is least of all interested in 
whether a young actor can make himself up properly or wear a costume and 
nake the audience feel he is the character he is protraying. 

Brought up as they are on socialist realism, young actors invariably imitate 
tandard patterns. They are often incapable of distinguishing between routine 
vorkmanship and genuine inspiration. However, Soviet plays themselves are so 
artificial in form and so stilted in tone that there can be no other result. 


In April 1956 an all-union conference was held on ways of improving the 
training of actors. Deputy Minister of Culture G. Orvid complained: 


What is the state of training of actors’ cadres? Does this training meet completely 
the greater demands which the art of the theater is now making on our training 
establishments preparing cadres? We must reply with one word: No.... No, the 
present state of training of actors’ cadres does not suit us, and it does not meet 
the demands dictated to us by life.. .° 


More than a year has passed since the conference, but the Ministry of Culture 
has shown no intention of altering the system of training. 


The Soviet theatrical press often attempts to put the blame on the young 
actors. An article, “The Demands of the Time,” stated expressly that “a large 
share of the responsibility for the present state of the theater lies on the shoulders 
of the young actors.”?° This accusation is without foundation. Even a talented 
and well-trained young actor forced to restrict himself to socialist realism will 
inevitably turn into a routine workman. A more objective analysis of the position 
in the Soviet theater will reveal that Soviet critics are justified when they com- 
plain: 


It is now no secret to anybody that our theatrical art is passing through a serious 
crisis. Understanding people discussed it earlier, but they were soon called to order 
in the period when it was the accepted thing to examine our movement in any 
one sector as a continuous triumphal march without halts and retreats. In particular, 
criticism of our theaters was declared anti-patriotic. Now it is clear to non-specialists 
that this did not do the theaters any good. It is easy to turn from the untouched 
into the untouchable. The hall is empty where people once drew lots for the 
right to buy a cheap ticket—a dangerous situation. It is impossible to explain it 
by the advent of television. Possibly the most alarming symptom is the absence 
of a demand for these very cheap tickets. This fact can be conveniently explained 
by the growing prosperity of the spectator, but probably the answer is still to be 
found elsewhere.!! A. Skakovsky 


® Ibid, No. 2 (1957), p. 93. 
10 Jbid., No. 4 (1957), p. 71. 
1! Literaturnaya Mockva : Sbornik vtoroi (Literary Moscow: Second Symposium), Moscow, 1956. 
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REVIEWS 





The Soviet Economy: A Discussion 


Published for the “Congress for Cultural Freedom” by Martin Seeker and Warburg, Lid., 
London, 1956, 158 pp. 


The role Communism has played in the development of Soviet industry has 
long been a subject of much discussion in the West. Many economists concentrate 
on the problem of the extent to which Soviet industrial growth in recent decades 
is a result of the Communist system. No one doubts that Soviet industry is 
growing rapidly. But this does not prove that the Soviet system is responsible. 
Eugene Lyons even asserts the opposite. In his book Our Secret Allies—Tix 
Peoples of Russia he writes: 


A normal industrial revolution had been under way for fifty years. In the 
decades preceding the war of 1914 that revolution was hectic in its velocity. Coa! 
production, four million tons in 1890, reached thirty-five million in 1913, and addi 
tional ten million were imported to meet the surge of industrial demand. Textil 
mills in 1913 consumed over three times as much cotton as in 1890, half of it grown 
in Russia. The same general picture held true for iron and copper, sugar and machin- 
ery, scores of other products. At that pace, as Manya Gordon [in Workers befor 
and after Lenin| put it, the country “would have been in the year 1939 industriall) 
very near the point actually reached by the Soviet Union”—this despite the serious 
interruptions of the Russo-Japanese war, the 1905 revolution and the First World 
War.! 


Unfortunately, this question was not examined in sufficient detail at the Milan 
conference convened by the Congress for Cultural Freedom September 12—17, 
1955. In fact, the economists who gathered in Milan were concerned mainly with 
the problem of the approach to the statistics published by the Soviet government. 
Conclusions drawn about the state of Soviet industry depend on the faith the 
persons concerned have in official Soviet figures. The participants in the conter- 
ence came upon the problem when attempting to ascertain the rate of growth 
of Soviet industry. There was no agreement on this question, and estimations 
ranged from Gregory Grossmann’s 6.5°4,—7% per annum to Colin Clark’s 4.5%. 


Clark summed the situation up nicely in his paper “The Soviet Crisis,” which 
was read at the conference: 


Those officials of the Soviet regime who control the publication of such [statis- 
tical and economic] information are astute and subtle men.... They know that 
their publications are being watched by critics... and that any deliberately falsified 
statement is likely to be detected. This does not mean that they will not make a 
deliberately false statement, if circumstances ‘require’ it; but they will do so as rarel) 
as possible. The rules on which they work are, first, to publish statistical information 
in the most obscure form—wherever possible as percentages, rather than as actual 


1E. Lyons, Our Secret Allies—The Peoples of Russia, London, 1954, p. 60. 
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figures, and with frequent changes of definition and of base date; and, secondly, and 
more important, simply to withhold the publication of a figure whenever it be- 
comes inconvenient (p. 10). 


As an example of a deliberate falsification Clark quotes a statement made by 
Stalin every year at Communist Party conferences up to 1934. He maintained that 
the annual growth of the Soviet population was three to four million. After 1934 
this statement was no longer made. As is known, the results of the 1937 census 
were never revealed, and its compilers accused of fascism and sabotage. The figures 
for the 1939 census were published and showed that the size of the Soviet popu- 
lation did not exceed the figures given by Stalin for 1934. Silence can sometimes 
speak volumes. 

Nevertheless, the growth of Soviet industry since 1928 is significant, even 
taking into account that pre-Revolutionary Russia was not devoid of industry. 
An important question tackled at the conference was whether Soviet industry 
could overtake American industry in the near future. Here again opinions differed. 
Clark stated: “It is one of the simplest rules of arithmetic, that when you start 
from a very low level, you should be able to show, at first, a fairly high percentage 
rate of increase” (p. 17). The point in question here was increasing the supply of 
manpower. In his paper “What is to be Done about the Success of Soviet Indus- 
try?” Peter Wiles attributed the success of Soviet industry to the fact that the 
Communists came to power in an agricultural country which was in the transi- 
tional stage to widespread industrialization, and that the role of the trade unions 
in the USSR has been reduced to nothing. Wiles considered the planned system one 
of the advantages of the Soviet method of running the economy, and the socialist 
system of property ownership as making industry more flexible: industrial enter- 
prises can be amalgamated or split up in accordance with the general pattern. 
\loreover, Wiles contended, the absence of shareholders enables industry to be 
handled as one huge concern. Wiles was most worried by the fact that Soviet 
industrial successes may influence the peoples of industrially underdeveloped 
countries. He wrote: 

Arbitrary imprisonment, national subjugation, murder, torture, inequality, 
corruption, obscurantism: suppose him [an observer suffering from extreme poverty] 
never so perfectly informed as to the extent of these, he may all the same prefer a 
radio and a full stomach. The countrymen of Ghandi and Maharishi are greater 
materialists, and with reason, than those of Archdeacon Paley and John Bright. The 
truth about the greater rate of Soviet economic growth is pro-Communist propa- 
ganda hard to counter (p. 33). 


On the other hand George F. Kennan pointed out that the peoples of back- 

ard countries would not be influenced by lists of figures, but by the population’s 

andard of living, and above all by the ability of the state concerned to provide 
aid when needed. 


Bertrand de Jouvenel’s “Some Fundamental Similarities Between the Soviet 
and Capitalist Economic Systems” discussed the influence of Soviet industrial 
erowth on the standard of living. While agreeing that the accelerated influx of 
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workers from the country to the city was one of the factors facilitating Soviet 
industrial growth, he did not consider this fact decisive. He maintained that such 
an influx would probably have taken place without the Communists. 


The question, however, was what Communism has contributed to industrial 
construction. Jouvenel compared, primarily on Marxist tenets, the present state 
of industry in the capitalist countries and in the “socialist countries,” headed by 
the USSR. He stated that if the question were approached from a Marxist point 
of view, it would appear that, while Western capitalism has long ago taken on 
new forms, in the USSR it exists in a pure, classical form with one difference 
only: the state has taken on the role of the capitalist. This makes the position of 
the working class worse, since the factory owner now holds the legal and execu- 
tive reins and is able to manipulate prices, earnings, taxes, and so on. A Marxist 
analysis of classical capitalism is completely applicable to the Soviet economic 
system, and Jouvenel points out that many Soviet citizens must be struck by the 
similarity. 

Jouvenel noted that one feature of classical capitalism was the piece-rate 
system, which still exists in the West but with considerable modifications. He 
quoted a Soviet economic textbook on the subject which stated: 


Piece rates under socialism enable the individual material interests of the workers 
to be completely reconciled with the interests of the national economy. In socialist 
society the following forms of remuneration by piece rates are in use: direct piece- 
rate wages; wages according to a progressive scale of piece rates; piece rates with 
premiums. ... The policy of the socialist government in the field of wages is carried 
out in the struggle against the petty-bourgeois tendency towards the equalisation 
of wages (p. 77). 


This system was initially intended to be a temporary measure during a period 
of transition. But now attempts to deviate from it are condemned. The Communist 
ideal of from each according to his ability, to each according to his need is being 
postponed to an ever more distant future. 


Jouvenel attributed the Stalinist terror, which reached its peak around the 
end of the Second Five-Year Plan, to the similarity between Soviet Communism 
and classical capitalism. Masses of workers were forced from the countryside into 
the towns, and the standard of living immediately began to fall sharply. In sum, 
a situation was created which, according to Marx, was ideal for the development 
of a revolutionary movement. Stalin’s terror was designed to avert such a 
possibility. 

Jouvenel’s analysis was an attempt to answer the question: why did state 
capitalism appear in Russia after the Communist seizure of power? According to 
Marx, the factory owner, by taking surplus value from the workers, was unwit- 
tingly doing them a good turn. Most of this surplus value would be used to expand 
industry which in the end would inevitably fall into the hands of the workers. 
In Jouvenel’s opinion, the Russian Revolution came too soon: industry was stil! 
in an embryonic state, and the Communist state assumed the role of the owner. 
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As for the question of how the Communists succeeded in achieving such rapid 
industrial expansion, Jouvenel wrote: “It is a serious error to attribute the 
rapidity of that expansion [of production] in Russia to public ownership of the 
means of production; it is due primarily to the fact that power—and what 
power!—is exercised in favour of investment” (p. 66). In short the decisive 
factor is force. A system based on compulsion, on complete disregard of private 
interests will always have some advantages over a free economy. But in some 
spheres private initiative is all-important, and it is here that the USSR is lagging 
behind the West. 


A powerful industry must be backed by strong agriculture. But agriculture 
is the Achilles heel of the Communist system. Another extremely sore spot is 
housing. Factories and works are built, but the population has to live under 
primitive conditions. Clark compared living conditions in the USSR and Great 
Britain. The size of a British council house is 1,050 square feet. If it houses a 
family of five, it is considered almost overcrowded. In pre-Revolutionary Russia 
the average was 75 square feet per capita, which means that 14 persons would 
have been living in accommodation the size of a British council house. At the 
moment the average living space per head of the Soviet population is 43 square 
feet, only about half of what it was before the Revolution. Clark believed this 
was because the government does not show any initiative in the field of housing, 
but leaves the population to find its own way out. On the other hand, the cost 
of building materials and the practice of taking agricultural products from the 
peasants at nominal prices prevents them from doing anything. The unstable food 
and housing situation further reduces the stability of Soviet industry, even though 
the latter is always given priority over the ordinary Soviet citizen. 


The conference acknowledged that the growth of Soviet industry was one of 
the outstanding events of the century. But no agreement was reached on the rate 
at which the growth is being carried out. Apart from showing once more how 
difficult it is to work without access to full information, it is an indirect confir- 
mation that the situation is not as bright as Soviet propaganda would have us 
believe. Since the successes achieved by Soviet industry are always loudly ac- 
claimed, silence can usually be interpreted as marking a failure. 


The general conclusion reached was that, however great the success of Soviet 
industry, it is too early yet to talk about overtaking the productive capacity of 
American industry, while the combined American and Western European indus- 
tries far outstrip that of the USSR. It was also noted that the main factors in the 
growth of Soviet industry are no longer operative: no further influx of manpower 
can be expected from the country, and present reserves are exhausted. In fact 
there is likely to be not a quick growth, but a decline followed by inertia. 

A. Kashin 





I lavoratori contro lo sfruttamento comunista 
nell’Europa orientale e nell’U.R.S.S. 


By U. A. Froript, S. J. 
Published by La Civilta Cattolica, Rome, 1957, 88 pp. 


Father Floridi’s book examines the Polish and Hungarian events not as 
chance, individual uprisings against Stalinism and the Soviet Union, but as 
evidence of the complete collapse of Marxist teachings in the political, economic, 
and social spheres. The author stresses that the followers of Marxism-Leninism 
have always referred to their achievements as proof of the correctness of their 
teachings. This proof has collapsed in the light of the Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings. The failure of the Soviet experiments was particularly noticeable in th« 
sphere of economics, the very cornerstone of Marxism. It is clear that “the 
collectivization of the land and suppression of all private initiative in industr 
have brought once flourishing countries to starvation and economic ruin” (p. 4). 

At the height of the Hungarian revolution the head of the Hungarian Com- 
munist government Imre Nagy was forced to announce a liberalization of Hun- 
garian Communism including the abolishment of forced collectivization, whic): 
resulted in a mass exodus from the kolkhozes. The same happened in Poland. 
Gomulka even branded the collectivization of agriculture as an extremely cost)| 
failure which could not be pursued any further. Private farming which has not 
yet been collectivized provides the state with more income than the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes. Gomulka has even admitted that in order to conceal this fact the 
Polish Communist government had been secretly supplying collective and stat« 
economic organizations with large subsidies, credit, and various other assistance. 
At the same time all sorts of obstacles have been put in the way of privat 
farming. The author quotes the following statement by Gomulka: “Here is the 
picture, in brief, of the economic situation in the collective farms. It is a very 
gloomy picture. In spite of large investments minimum results with maximum 
production costs were obtained, not to mention the political side of the 
problem” (p. 7). 

In order to save the Polish coal industry, Gomulka abandoned overall 
planning. He allowed each industrial center to draw up and carry out its own 
production plans. 


Further, the author examines how, even before the Hungarian events, the 
Hungarian authorities were forced to reduce rail and road communications 
because of a shortage of coal and petroleum. During the uprising more than half 
the one hundred thousand miners employed in the coal mines left the country or 
joined the partisans. The puppet Kadar government attempted to save the 
situation by replacing miners and petroleum industry workers with peasants. A 
shortage of fuel led to the danger of a complete breakdown of Hungarian in- 
dustry. The monthly output of petroleum fell by 300,000 tons; coal output 
(80,000 tons) was barely one day’s fuel consumption for the country. 
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Together with the Communist myth of an abundance of goods on the market 
of the socialist countries and the prosperity of the population, there was also 
the myth of the new man supposed to have been formed under the influence of 
changed economic conditions. This new man is supposed to live only for Com- 
munism and to need neither belief in God nor Christian morality. The Polish 
and Hungarian events proved the complete falseness of such assertions—Com- 
munist man does not exist. The majority of the population has remained the same, 
with its searching for God and freedom, its hatred of socialism in any form or 
shade. 


Father Floridi asks the question—how did it happen that the young people 
who yesterday were members of the Komsomol openly rose against Communism ? 
His answer was: “Evidently because they had recognized Communism’s true 
face, for which reason they repudiated it.” In connection with these events, the 
author quotes from the Pope’s Christmas message: 


In this connection, it is with deep regret that we must lament the support some 
Catholics, clergy, and laymen have given the tactic of obscurity in order to reach 
an end they themselves did not desire. How is it still possible not to see that this 
is the aim of the whole insincere fuss that bears the name of “talks” and “‘meetings.”” 
What purpose, after all, is there in discussions if there is no common language; 
how can there be a meeting if the paths are divergent, that is, if one of the parties 
obstinately rejects and denies the common absolute values, rendering thereby 
unattainable any “coexistence in truth?” (p. 31). 


Father Floridi also touches on relations between the Soviet Union and the 
satellites, showing that such relations represent nothing more than Soviet colo- 
nialism, which has resulted in the impoverishment of the countries of Eastern 


l.urope. Statements by Communist Party leaders contradicting this are delib- 
crate falsehoods, as, for example, Togliatti’s praise of the economic and social 
successes of the people’s democracies, who are allegedly indebted to the disin- 
terested assistance of the USSR. 


There is ferment, and uprisings are taking place not only among the satellites 
but also among the Soviet population, and in particular the workers, who do not 
support Communism. Anti-Communist movements could not fail to affect 
Soviet workers, who know Soviet reality better than others and have suffered 
most under Soviet rule. The author writes: 


Left in the power of a minority which has authority in its hands, Soviet workers 
have for decades offered silent resistance to their jailers. The constant fall in quality 
of products, low labor productivity, high production costs, and savage labor legislation 
are proof enough. The government has had to have recourse to the deportation of 
whole peoples, the formation of huge forced labor camps. But this has all been in 
vain. Today, from the very places where man is exploited and humiliated the most, 
the flame of revolt has flared up (p. 18). 

Further, Father Floridi relates how the flame of revolt has been spread to 
schools and universities, and quotes information about the growing ferment 
among Soviet students. 





The author has made use of extensive biographical material. Some objection 
may be made to the quoting of a poem written more than one hundred years ago 
by the Hungarian poet Petofi without any commentary since this may result in 
some confusion. Moreover, a statement to the effect that Hungarians sent to the 
USSR were freed by an enraged crowd requires a source to substantiate it. But 
in general Father Floridi’s book is a valuable and necessary contribution to the 
study of Soviet oppression. Zinaide Morelli 


Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik 
(The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation) 
Published by the State Publishing House, Moscow, 1956, 332 pp. 


The 300-odd pages of figures presented almost entirely without commentary 
in the handbook The Cultural Make-up of the USS R are designed to give a statistical 
account of the nature and extent of Soviet “culture.” Statistics dealing with matter 
in which the important element of quality cannot be reflected accurately must 
always be viewed with a critical eye. This is particularly true in the case of the 
Soviet Union, where there is a tendency to identify quality with quantity and 
where statistics are often chosen, without being necessarily falsified, to present 
the Communist Party and the Soviet system in the most favorable light. 

An example is provided by the figures given for the number of books in Russian 
libraries. Between 1914and 1922 the number increased from 8,900,000 to 45,758,000, 
quite a remarkable achievement in a period of war, revolution, and civil war. 
However, this increase cannot truthfully be depicted as an indication of the 
government’s concern for the cultural needs of the population. In fact, during 
the first years of Soviet rule, there was a shortage of paper and the presses were 
idle, so few books were published. The increase was due solely to the government’s 
seizure of private property, in this case books, and transfer to state ownership. 
This is confirmed by the fact that from 1922 to 1925 the increase in the number 
of books in Soviet libraries was very slight. 

The endless columns of figures for the different spheres of Soviet art and 
culture have a significance over and above the purely statistical. It is particularly 
noticeable that the number of libraries is generally in inverse proportion to the 
length of time the Soviets have been in control of the area concerned. Thus, the 
recently acquired Kaliningrad, Sakhalin, and Stanislav oblasts have 380, 480, and 
1,031 libraries respectively, while such long-standing Soviet oblasts as Astrakhan 
and Grozny, with populations incomparably greater, have 451 and 344 respec- 
tively. Even Gorky Oblast, one of the most important and densely populated 
industrial centers in the whole country, has only a few more than Stanislav 
Oblast. 


The reason for this is not particularly obscure. In the older regions the 
Soviets feel themselves comparatively secure, while in the newer oblasts a process 
of concentrated indoctrination is being carried out. Perhaps the best example 
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is furnished by the Lithuanian SSR. In 1952 this republic had 1,021 libraries. 
But because Lithuania had always had considerable contact with the West prior 
to its annexation by the USSR and is of considerable strategic importance, 
it was subjected to various measures in an effort to make it more reliable. One 
was to step up the campaign of Sovietization, with the result that at present 
there are 4,525 libraries there. 


An examination of the figures on clubs shows a similar picture. In the view 
ot the Soviet leaders a club has no private functions but is an important political 
and cultural vehicle for Communist indoctrination. Thus, 3,316 different clubs 
have been organized quite recently in the Lithuanian SSR, while in the Belo- 
russian SSR, which has about three times as many people, there are 3,432. Then 
again, at the beginnirg of 1956, Azerbaidzhan, a center of the petroleum industry 
with a large working-class population, had 155 trade union clubs, while Latvia 
had 172. 

The motion picture is one of the best instruments for conveying propaganda, 
and it has not been neglected by the Soviets, who have built a considerable 
number of movie theaters. Again, the increase has been greatest in the peripheral 
regions. Thus, although the number of motion picture theaters in the RSFSR 
increased almost fourfold between 1946 and 1956, in the Ukrainian SSR the 
increase was more than fivefold, and in the Belorussian SSR more than sevenfold. 
In the Lithuanian SSR the number jumped from 63 to 590, and in the Moldavian 
SSR from 81 to 639. 

Thus, the cultural amenities provided for the Soviet people are governed 
not so much by such factors as density of population or regional economic 
or cultural importance, as by political and strategical considerations. 


An example of how the Soviets manipulate figures is provided by the data 
on Soviet museums. Of the 862 museums in the USSR on January 1, 1956, 
31 were devoted to the October Revolution and employed a total of 450—460 
persons. Since, in comparison with ordinary historical and art museums they 
attract few visitors, the compilers of the tables have combined them with ordinary 
historical museums. The results are very effective. The number of visitors jumps 
to 114,800 for 1955, by far the highest figure for any type of museum, and the 
number of workers at the October Revolution museums appears to increase more 
than 20%. 

The statistics given for the theater show that there has been a considerable 
change in the number of theaters in the USSR between 1928 and 1956. In 1928 
there were 451, in 1933 there were 551, rising to the peak of 908 at the outbreak 
of the war in 1941. Although it is not surprising that the war caused a considerable 
drop, it is surprising to find that the drop continued after the cessation of hostilities. 
Thus, the 815 theaters in 1947 had fallen to 508 at the beginning of 1956. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is commercial: the theaters were not attracting 
big enough audiences, presumably because of the monotonous, tendentious plays 
offered. The Soviet press has passed enough comments on this question. The 
second reason is political. A footnote to the table giving the number of theaters 
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in the USSR states that “in 1948—49 there was an amalgamation of theaters, and 
those which did not satisfy the ideological and artistic requirements of the 
audience were closed.” In Soviet terminology this means that they did not mee: 
political requirements. It is clear from the figures given for the different types of 
theaters closed down that political considerations had long had a decisive role. 
Between 1941 and 1956 only seven opera and ballet theaters were closed. In the 
same period the number of theaters specializing in drama and comedy dropped 
by 303. The explanation is that opera and ballet are less important from thi 
ideological standpoint, while drama and comedy would be more likely to deviate 
from socialist realism in search of new paths. Thus, the statistics reflect tlic 
Party’s policy of supporting the more conservative types of art and opposing 
any new tendencies as a potential danger to the Communist system. 

As for books and publications, in 1955 fewer literary works were issued, 
including both native and foreign writers, than political works. The inference 
is obvious. A striking feature is that since 1932 the number of individual publica- 
tions has fallen, while the number and size of the copies have increased. This is 
because the different literary groups which still existed in the 1930’s and published 
their own journals were suppressed and the press put under Party contro). 
Only those publications which met Party requirements were allowed to appear. 

The situation is similar in all spheres of Soviet culture. The demands of true 
art and the freedom of creation and experiment so vital if it is to flourish are 
ignored or suppressed in an effort to make it serve the Party. Thus, no matter 
how much the Soviets acclaim the “growth” of Soviet art and culture, all in- 
creases are purely quantitative. With few or no exceptions the quality has dropped 
to such an extent that the end product can no longer be termed art. 4, Gaep 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 3, July 1957, 168 pp. 
(In German). 


Issue No. 3 of Sowjetstudien contains the follow- 
ing articles: Hans Koch, “World Strategy of the 
Eastern Bloc;” Peter-Heinz Seraphim, “‘Polish- 
Soviet Economic Relations ;” Georg Stadtmueller, 
“The Soviet Interpretation of German History;” 
Jan Stankevic, “The Soviet Falsification of Belo- 
russian History;” N. Polonska-Vasylenko, “The 
Academic Career of Doctor Boris Krupnyckyj;” 
and Roman Redlich, “Bolshevism and Modern 
Totalitarianism.” 

The issue also contains reviews. 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 6, 1956, 178 pp 
(In Belorussian). 


Issue No.6 contains the following articles: 
“Jakob Kolas,” by S. Stankievic; “The Nationalit 
Question After the Twentieth Party Congress,” 
by P. Urban; “Hydraulic Engineering Construc- 
tion in Belorussia,” by A. Lebed; “Peat Reserves 
and their Use in Belorussia,” by A. Jalovic; 
“Changes in Soviet Labor Legislation,” by ‘I. 
Daulecin; “The Location of Industry in the Belo- 
russian SSR,” by V. Halubnicy; “The Decline of 
the Leading Belorussian Theater,” by N. Kuli- 
kovic. 

There is also a review of recent events in the 
Belorussian SSR. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1957 


| Report published of delivery to Sovict author- 

ities in the port of Vlissingen of the Diesel 
ship “Baikal,” constructed by the De Schelde 
shipbuilding yard. 

Report published on the celebration of 
Soviet Air Force Day. 

Hungarian trade union delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Burmese parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Italian soccer team Florentina arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet war veterans arrives in 
Belgrade. 

All-Russian conference of workers’ and 
rural correspondents opens in Moscow. 


Twenty-second plenary session of the Inter- 
national Electrical Engineering Commission 
opens in Moscow. 

Number of Sovict test pilots presented Hero 
of the Soviet Union awards in Moscow. 


3 All-union congress of pediatricians ends in 
Leningrad. 
Memorial to Alexei Tolstoy opened in 
Moscow. 


+ Report published on the plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee. 

Decree of the plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee on the Malenkov-Molotov- 
Kaganovich “anti-Party” group published. 

Sixth session of the Sino-Sovict commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation opens 
in Peiping. 

Soviet exhibition on the peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy in the USSR ends in 
Romania. 

Group of Soviet Moslems arrives in Cairo 
to celebrate official Moslem holiday. 

Editor of Peiping Russian-language news- 
paper Druzbba leaves Moscow for home. 

Extended session of the presidium of the 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace held 
in Moscow. 

All-Russian conference of workers’ and rural 
correspondents ends in Moscow. 


Orders and medals awarded to group of 
Kabardino-Balkarian workers to mark the 
400th anniversary of the unification of Kab- 
arda with Russia. 

Second session of Kazakh workers’ and 
rural correspondents held in Alma-Ata. 


5 Decree of the Party Central Committee and 


Council of Ministers of the USSR on the 
abolition of compulsory deliveries of agri- 
cultural products to the state by kolkhozniks, 
workers and salaried employees from their own 
plots published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Kabardino-Balkarian ASSR 
published. 

Mikhail Sholokhov returns home from 
Turkey. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
Micunovic. 


Supreme Soviet delegation headed by A. U. 
Khakhalov leaves Moscow for Mongolia. 


Soviet government statement on alleged US 
infringement of Korean armistice agreement 
published. 

Soviet delegation of agricultural specialists 
headed by Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR N. M. Tureev 
arrives in East Germany. 

Statement of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions on the cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests published. 

Chairman of the Finnish Parliament K. A. 
Fagerholm arrives in Moscow. 

North Korean delegation of agricultural 
specialists arrives in Moscow. 

Members of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee return to Moscow from 
Leningrad. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
headed by Khrushchev leaves Moscow for 


Prague. 


9 Statement by Sovict representative to the UN 


disarmament subcommittee V. A. Zorin on 
the need to take the first real step towards 
ending the arms race by stopping atomic 
weapon tests and banning their use published. 
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Soviet note to the West German govern- 
ment on the development of trade and eco- 
nomic links published. 

All-union seminar of the heads of political 
indoctrination institutions ends in Moscow. 

Delegation of British aviation workers leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Tito receives delegation of Sovict war 
veterans. 

Sovict Party and government delegation 
arrives in Czechoslovakia. 


10 Obligations assumed by the agricultural work- 


ers of the Latvian SSR in the attempt to over- 
take US per capita meat, milk, and butter 
production published. 

List of the new Soviet economic regions 
published. 

US Ambassador to the USSR Llewellyn 
E. Thompson arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement reached in Belgrade on Soviet- 
Yugoslav radio and television cooperation. 

Sovict-Polish agreement on the repatriation 
of Polish citizens presently in the USSR comes 
into force. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
arrives in Prague. 


Report published on plenary session of the 
Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee, held 
in Baku. 

December 1, 1957 announced as closing 
date for the submission of designs for a 
Palace of Soviets and memorial to Lenin in 
Moscow. 

Production begins on two new Soviet tur- 
bojet civil-line airplanes, the TU-104A and 
TU-110. 


Delegation of Austrian jurists leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Delegation of Indian army and air force 
officers arrives in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Thompson. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Prague Ceska 
Kolben-Danek—Stalingrad Works on Sovict- 
Czech friendship published. 


Delegation of Argentinian, Chilean, and Co- 
lumbian members of the international peace 
movement arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Jordanian members of the 
international peace movement arrives in 
Moscow. 

Ho Chi Minh arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-Tunisian one-year trade agreement 
with automatic renewal signed in Tunis. 
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Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary 
ratified in Budapest. 

Twenty-second plenary session of the Inter- 
national Electrical Engineering Commission 
ends in Moscow. 


Delegation of Swedish members of the inter- 
national peace movement leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Navy Day celebrated in the Soviet Union, 


Central Committee greeting to the Japanese 
Communist Party on its 35th anniversary 
published. 


Soviet Party and government delegation leaves 
Prague for home. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry agrees to West 
German proposed date for the commence- 
ment of negotiations on the development of 
relations between the two countries. 

Italian Communist Party delegation heaced 
by Deputy General Secretary Luigi Longo 
arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
Velko Micunovic. 

Ali Sastroamijojo arrives in Moscow. 

Thompson presents his credentials to Voro- 
shilov. 

Leningrad Metallurgical Works delegation 
leaves Moscow for Belgrade. 

Belgian Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Bulgarian Commu- 
nist Party. 

The King of Afghanistan arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Finnish Ambassador. 

Voroshilov receives delegation of the Ja- 
karta municipality. 

Khrushchev receives Ho Chi Minh. 

Graduation of students from the Higher 
Party School of the Party Central Committee 
held. 

Delegation of the Jakarta municipality leaves 
the USSR for home. 

Ho Chi Minh leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Sixth session of the Sino-Soviet commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation encs 
in Peiping. 

Communiqué on the Soviet Party and gov- 
ernment delegation’s visit to Czechoslovakia 
published. 


Voroshilov receives the King of Afghanistan. 
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Khrushchev receives deputy chairmen of the 
Yugoslav Union Executive Council and mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav Communist Party Execu- 
tive Committee E. Kardelj and A. Rankovic. 

Delegation of the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee headed by S. A. Borzenko arrives 
in Tirana. 


° Khrushchev receives the King of Afghanistan. 


Zhukov receives the King of Afghanistan. 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on plan fulfillment for the first 
six months of 1957. 

Temporary statutes of the Union of Soviet 
Journalists ratified. 

Khrushchev receives Ali Sastroamijojo. 


Report published by the Komsomol Central 
Committee on the results of the exchange of 
Komsomol membership cards. 

Report published by the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR on the establishment of the 
limits of Soviet domestic waters in Peter the 
Great gulf. 

West German government delegation headed 
by R. Lahr arrives in Moscow for negotiations. 

Supreme Sovict delegation leaves Ulan- 
Bator for home. 

Yugoslav delegation leaves the USSR for 
home. 


V. A. Zorin’s interview with the Manchester 
Guardian on the USSR’s desire for the complete 
prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons 
published. 

Delegation of Egyptian peace supporters 
leaves China for Moscow. 

Brazilian government delegation headed by 
chairman of the Brazilian group of the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Union Domingo Vel- 
lasko arrives in Moscow. 


3 Report published on the visit of delegation of 


Soviet film producers headed by N. K. Cher- 
kasov to the international film festival at San 
Sebastian in Spain. 

Report published on the forthcoming visit 
of a Soviet government and Party delegation 
to East Germany. 

Thirty-third session of the executive bureau 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions held 
in Moscow. 

Soviet-West German talks begin in Moscow. 


Report published on the setting up in Kiev of 
an information center in preparation for the 
fourth congress of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. 


Fagerholm leaves Leningrad for Finland. 

Khrushchev receives the Ceylonese Ambas- 
sador. 

Khrushchev receives group of American 
tourists. 

Syrian government delegation headed by the 
Minister of Defense arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary 
published. 

General Secretary of the French Communist 
Party Maurice Thorez arrives in Leningrad. 


Zhukov receives the Chief of Staff of the Indian 
Army. 

Soviet-Syrian government negotiations held 
in Moscow. 

Head of the Syrian government delegation 
visits Zhukov. 

Head of the Syrian government delegation 
visits Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR I. I. Kuzmin. 

Italian Communist Party delegation headed 
by Deputy General Secretary Luigi Longo 
arrives in Leningrad. 

Zhukov holds reception in honor of the 
Indian military delegation. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive the Chief 
of Staff of the Indian Army. 

Chou En-lai receives Chairman of the State 
Committee for Cultural Liaison with Forcign 
Countries of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR G. A. Zhukov in Peiping. 

Soviet-Arab friendship meeting held in 
Moscow. 


Indian military delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Delegation of the Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives headed by A. P. Klimov 
leaves Moscow for Stockholm. 

Delegation of Soviet building specialists 
headed by Professor B. G. Skramtaev leaves 
Moscow for the US. 

The First Secretary of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party arrives in Moscow. 


Italian-Sovict talks held in the Soviet Party 
Central Committee. 
Bulganin receives the Ceylonese Ambas- 


sador. 
Ali Sastroamijojo leaves Moscow for Prague. 


28 Report published by the Soviet Foreign Minis- 


try on regular Soviet-US exchange of radio and 
television broadcasts. 
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Sixth World Festival of Youth opens in 
Moscow. 


29 International students’ club opened in Moscow. 


First issue of new magazine Voprosy istorii 
KPSS published. 

Khrushchev receives group of Nepalese 
journalists. 


Report published on Soviet-Afghan relations 
and cooperation. 

Joint communiqué on the visit of the King 
of Afghanistan to the USSR published. 


Changes and Appointments 


L. M. Kaganovich excluded from the Party 
Central Committee. 

G. M. Malenkov excluded from the Party 
Central Committee. 

V. M. Molotov excluded from the Party 
Central Committee. 

D. T. Shepilov excluded from the Party 
Central Committee. 


L. M. Kaganovich removed from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR. 

G. M. Malenkov removed from his post as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR and Minister of Electric Power 
Stations of the USSR. 


V. M. Molotov removed from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR and Minister of State Con- 
trol of the USSR. 

A. S. Pavlenko appointed Minister of Elec- 
tric Power Stations of the USSR. 


6 M. G. Pervukhin removed from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

M. Z. Saburov released from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

A. N. Kosygin appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


21 Y. E. Maksarev appointed Chairman of the 


State Technical Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 


25 Chief administration for economic liaison with 


the people’s democracies reorganized as the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Liai- 
son of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

M. G. Pervukhin released from his duties 
as Minister of Medium Machine Construction 
of the USSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Liaison of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

E. P. Slavsky released from his duties as 
head of the chief administration for the utili- 
zation of atomic energy of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Minister of Medium Machine 
Construction of the USSR. 





The Instrrure also publishes the VestNik, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 


and the free world. Scholars interested in the INstrTuTE’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 


Germany 





